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rue International Conference at London was 


The at- 
tendance, of over 500, was remarkably represen- 


successful even beyond expectation. 


tative, including, besides the 80 from the United 
States, delegates or representatives from most 
of the English colonies, and from most of the 
civilized nations. In fact no continent was 
without some representative — South America 
being represented from British Guiana; Asia 
from India, Hongkong, and Japan; Africa from 
the Cape; and Australia by several delegates. 
Most of the leading governments designated 
official representatives, several of whom took 
part, speaking in English, in the interesting 
final proceedings — an episode of special inter- 
est as showing how largely English is becoming 
the world-speech. The hospitality of the English 
hosts, not only of the librarians but of the gov- 
ernmental authorities in general, the represen- 
city of 
London and all the cities and towns visited, 


tatives of the navy in particular, the 


the owners of the princely houses and estates 
of England, and the head of her dramatic art, 
could not be excelled. And 


there seemed 


. . . . | 
especially evident, to the Americans, a uni- | 


. : . | 
versal desire to emphasize the fact that official 


discourtesies or disagreements from the poli- 
ticians of the daughter country would not be 
permitted to shadow or lessen the real and 


vital relations of friendship which must exist | 


between the two great nations of the English- 
speaking race. In a large sense the happiest 
gether, in intimate personal relationship and 
appreciation, of the two countries as represented 
by people so much atthe centres of intelligence 
and influence as are the librarians of to-day. 


From the professional point of view the con- 
ference wasscarcely lessasuccess. The papers 
were most of them broad, informing, or sugges- 
tive. There were almost none which wasted the 


time of the conference. The first paper called 
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well-being of their fellows. Perhaps the most 
marked difference between the conferences held 
in America and this in England was in the con- 
siderable number of scholarly or bibliographical 
(as distinguished from cataloging) papers and 
the absence of the many committee reports which 
in the American conferences of later years so 
systematically cover the library field rhis last 
is, perhaps, because English librarians have 
not reached out into co-operative work as Ameri 
can librarians have done, while on the other 


hand England has developed a much more 


extensive library literature, aside from techni 


cal helps, than has America It was much 
regretted that with the crowded program, the 
still more crowded features of hospitality, and 
the large number present from widely separate 
places, there was less of direct personal inter- 
course and acquaintanceship than is usual at 
the American conferences, and the fact that the 
English librarians had exhausted their vacation 
possibilities in preparing for and attending the 
conference itself kept them from the pre- and 
post-conference excursions so much enjoyed by 
the Americans, and lost this opportunity for 
those pleasant and profitable acquaintanceships 
which have done so much to unify and dignify 


the library profession in America. 


Wuite the library profession and the Liprary 


JOURNAL as its representative must continue to 


. bye: | express regret that the greatest opportunity in 
result of the conference was this knitting to- | 


the American library field has been treated asa 
question of political and partisan preferment, 


there will be the heartiest disposition to recog 


| nize to the fullest extent every act on the part 


| of the new Librarian of Congress which goes to 
| show that he means to make the great library 


| at Washington really a national library, and to 


out a lively discussion, which set the pace for 
| great services to the national library are recog- 


the rest of the meeting, and there was for the 
most part a remarkable exemption from the too 
well-known gentlemen who are more anxious to 


hear their own voices than to contribute to the 





man it with the best men and adopt for it the 
best methods possible. Nothing can do more 
to justify the selection of Mr. Young than the 
admirable appointments he has made for the 
leading positions. Mr. Spofford’s long and 
nized by appointment to a post in which his 
knowledge and experience should be of the 
greatest importance ; Mr. Green was the one 
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man in the country to become superintendent of 
the building itself, the success of which is due so 
largely to his catholic ability ; Mr. Hutcheson 
has well earned in this library itself the recog- 
nition that comes with his appointment as 
superintendent of the reading-room ; and there 
can be but one opinion as to the choice for the 
new office of Register of Copyrights of the one 
man, Mr. Solberg, best fitted for this post by his 
specific knowledge of copyright bibliography, 
by his previous experience in one division of the 
national library, and by his earnest desire to 
do everything that he does in the best way in 
which it can be done. Mr. Solberg’s appoint- 
ment was strongly urged by the representatives 
of the copyright leagues and by all friends of 
copyright, and it is interesting to note that in 
this connection Mr. Young expressed his strong 
desire to administer the library throughout, in 
the selection of men, on the best principles. 


Tuere will be general hope that the out- 
come of Mr. Young's appointment by President 
McKinley, though justly to be criticised as 
a partisan act, may have as happy an out- 
come as the appointment of Mr. Crandall by 
President Cleveland, which justly met with 
the same criticism. Mr. Crandall has proved 
one of the most effective officers in the service 
of the government, and the best wishes of the 
library profession will be with Mr. Young in 
hope that his record will be the same. While 
librarians emphasize the need of training as a 
chief qualification for the profession, there is 
no feeling of narrowness in excluding from li- 
brary work those not already members of the 
profession, as the thorough appreciation of Mr. 
Crandall has shown, and Mr. Young will find 
himself heartily welcomed by every librarian, 
to the extent that he makes the national library 
what it should be and what it may be, one of 
the foremost libraries in the world. 


THERE seems little doubt that the Library 
Department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was propitiously launched at Milwau- 
kee in July. As this was the first regular 
meeting of the department since its organiza- 
tion at the Buffalo conference of the N. E. A. a 


year ago, it was of special importance that it | 
; them not less than one year. These are fairly 


should be an interesting and an influential one. 
It seems agreed that it was both. The attend- 
ance was not large, as compared with that of 
other section meetings of the conference, but 
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there was plenty of enthusiasm, and plans were 
laid for a year of active work, while one of the 
most encouraging features of the occasion was 
the real interest that seemed awakened among 
teachers in the subject of children’s reading and 
its guidance. Nearly all in attendance at the 
meetings were teachers — there were but about 
20 librarians present, a representation much be- 
low what had been hoped for — and most of 
these were to be ranked among the younger 
workers. Both of these facts are encouraging, 
for it is on the teacher that the success of li- 
brary work in the schools must depend, and it 
is particularly the younger teachers, whose 
methods of work are yet inthe formative stage, 
that it is desirable to reach. How best to do 
this, and how practically and effectively to de- 
fine and strengthen what are vaguely termed 
‘the relations between libraries and schools,” 
are among the most important of present educa- 
tional questions. The realization of this fact 
was shown at the Milwaukee meeting by the 
decision to appoint a special committee to inves- 
tigate and report upon thissubject. Such a re- 
port, if it covers the field practically, dealing 
with conditions and not only with theories 
should rank with the famous report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on secondary school studies, 
and should be a contribution of the greatest 
value to a subject that has not yet had much 
detailed attention from the educational side. 


It is gratifying to note that, as it has emerged 
from the conference committee and become law, 
the new tariff bill accepts, for the most part, the 
modifications suggested by the members of the 
American Library Association as regards books, 
many of them inthe exact form in which amend- 
ment was suggested. While books, etc., are 
made dutiable at 25 per cent., the free list in- 
cludes those imported for the use of the United 
States or of the Library of Congress; those more 
than 20 years old; those issued by scientific and 
literary bodies, or by individuals for gratuitous 
private circulation, and public documents issued 
by foreign governments ; those exclusively in 
languages other than English ; those in raised 
print for the blind; those imported, not more than 
two copies, for educational institutions, state, or 
public libraries, and those brought in by per- 
sons coming from abroad, if actually used by 


liberal provisions in the free list, and their 
adoption is further evidence of the value of 
the A. L. A. in practical relations, 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAG 


By FRANK P. HILL, Zidrarian N 


rue usefulness of a library depends upon the 
efficiency of assistants and clerks employed, 
for upon them devolves the duty of meeting 
the public and its demands. The institution 
relies upon its assistants for its reputation at 
home and abroad; and it is unnecessary to say, 
therefore, that the staff should be organized 


and managed on a business basis, in the inter- | 


ests of the library and the public. 

It is quite essential that there should be only 
one head, and that he should know his business. 
The executive officer must not be arbitrary, but 
must expect to have it said of him, if he keeps 
the institution up to a proper level, that he is 
exacting and hard to please. Even at the ex- 
pense of popularity, the librarian must ‘ keep 


at” his assistants if he wishes to secure system 


and order. He must maintain the high stand- | 


ard of excellence and duty of the staff by 
watchfulness and at the risk of being considered 
fault-finding. He should be strict, showing no 
partiality to relatives or friends, and should 
have no favorites on the staff to receive favors 
It is his duty to bring to the notice of the staff 
not only the good things done, but any lapses 
which have occurred of such a general nature 
as may be named without hurting the feelings 
of any individual. 

Two classes of employes with whom the 
wide-awake, progressive librarian is unpopular 
are, first, those who shirk their duty ; second, 
those who, though doing their duty to the best 
of their ability, lack system and order, yet donot 
want to be found fault with. 

I am not called upon to define the duties of 
assistants, or to answer question as to whether 
they shall learn all library work or only the 
work of one department, inasmuch as libraries 
differ as to details ; but rather to consider how 
to keep those assistants to their duties 

The ideal assistant should be willing to do 
whatever is asked of her. She should be al- 
ways courteous and polite, good-natured and 
obedient, accurate, systematic and orderly, 
promptand regular, attentive and faithful, en- 
thusiastic and forbearing, and above all things 
she should possess adaptability. It is better to 
be over-polite than overbearing, and the assist- 
ant must be impressed with the fact that she 
is a servant of the people, submitting many 
times to inconveniences and sometimes to insult, 
but never allowing the visitor to receive any- 
thing but the best attention. 
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There are few ideal assistants and fewer 
| ideal librarians, therefore we shall speak of the 
ordinary mortal who takes a position in a pub- 
lic library. 
COURTESY ANI ITENESS. — It is quite es- 
| sential to good government that there should be 
an esprit de corps so pronounced that it will be 
noticeable to those who come into the library 
Even though there may be some little jealou 
sies —and they cannot be avoided where 20 or 
30 women are gathered together —still it is 
possible to keep the knowledge of them from 
the public. A cheerful *‘ good-morning " and a 
happy ‘‘ good-night” are appreciated even by a 
dyspeptic. 

Quoting from the writer's paper on ‘' Library 
service" as prepared for the World's Library 
Congress: ‘‘What might be called ‘class 
friendships’ are [often] formed, wherein those of 
a higher grade look down on those of a lower 
and as sometimes occurs, do not want to as 
sociate with or do the work of the other If 
allowed to remain, such a spirit breeds con 
tinual dissension. Pluck it out at once, even 
at the cost of hard feeling. When self is cast 
aside and all are working forthe common good, 
the result is pleasing alike to th. public, the 
trustees, and the staff. The members of the 
staff should keep in touch with each other as 
well as with all departments of the library. Good 
feelings produce good results. It is an excel 
lent thing to bring the staff together (outside 
of library hours) to discuss library matters ; 
and better still to meet socially on an occasional 
winter evening.’ 

If such care is necessary toward those with 
whom we associate daily, how much more is it 
necessary toward the public who come to the 
library for business purposes! There is not an 
individual among my readers who does not have 
his or her favorite clerk with whom to trade 
at the store, and the same rule applies to 
patrons of the library If we are not good 
natured with our co-laborers, obedient to our 


superiors, and courteous and polite toward the 


public, resentment will be visited upon the li 
brary employes and management. 

SYSTEM AN RDER.—‘‘A place for every 
thing and everything in its place” is one of the 
first rules to learn, and should be the motto of 
every aspiring assistant To aid assistants in 
living up to this motto certain rules are essen- 


tial 
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Rules are made to be kept and not to be broken, 
and are for the whole force and not for a part of 
it. They are made because they are wise, just, 
and fair to the public and assistants alike. 
rhey are necessary for the good order, govern- 
ment, and organization of any library staff or 
any business enterprise whatsoever. 

Rules as plain as the nose on one’s face are 
easily obeyed. Others that should be as plain 
are skipped for no reason whatever. Large 
rules are obeyed ; it is in small rules and small 
things that lapses occur. It is necessary to 
iterate and reiterate these small rules in order 
to impress the necessity for observing all rules. 

Sometimes one is inclined to do things in a 
little different way when there is nocrowd than 
when there isarush. This will notdo. Time 
saved when a crowd is present is worth a great 
deal to the library and to the public, but not at 
the expense of system and accuracy. 

Nor can rules be broken quietly when there 
is no crowd. If this is done, the individual de- 
riving the benefit is quite likely to expect the 
same special favor in spite of the crowd. 

Some think they may break a rule just a little, 
and some think that they may break it and no 
one else on the staff ought to break it. The 
only safety is in having rules for all and liv- 
ing up to them. One who is not satisfied 
to obey the rules as laid down should not make 
rules of her own, but should quietly take her de- 
parture. 

The executive head expects assistants to 
have such knowledge of their own particular 
work that they can suggest improved methods 
of doing that work, and such suggestions are 
always desirable and pertinent. The librarian 
is always ready to adopt the best and easiest 
way. If the assistant thinks her way is better 
than the one adopted she ought to advise with 
the executive officer, or the one at the head of 
her particular department, before adopting it, 
in order that there may be unison. It is not 
safe to take too much for granted. A few 
questions asked of the authorities will save 
many little heartburns. 

From the ** Public library handbook” I quote: 
‘If the library authorities have established a 
certain way of doing a thing, make up your 
mind that in all probability there is a reason for 
adopting that system, and so determine to 
understand it thoroughly and follow it faith- 
fully. The end and aim of every system is 
order and economy; to keep apart things that 
ought to be apart, and to keep together things 
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that ought to be together.” Work should be 
left so that anyone can take it up and never at 
loose ends. 

A high standard is necessary, and assistants 
must expect to be corrected and spoken to when 


mistakes are made, and should not ** get sulky’ 
when attention is called to such mistakes. If 
one does not want to be found fault with, the 
best thing to do is to perform the prescribed 
duty or resign. Itis better to accept criticism 
and correction in the spirit in which they are 
given than to resent them. 

If attention is not given to the rules as laid 
down by the trustees and librarian, one must 
expect to have fault found, but it is very much 
better to submit to what may seem stringent 
rules than to take the government in one’s own 
hands. Assistants must understand that the 
one in charge of any department is to be obeyed 
and has authority to enforce discipline. The 
heads of departments should be backed up by 
the librarian. In short, obedience is one of the 
chief foundation stones of the library organiza- 
tion. 

Accuracy. — Mistakes will occur. Nobody 
knows this better than the librarian, who also 
knows that attention must be called to these 
mistakes whenever and wherever they occur, in 
order that they may happen as seldom as pos- 
sible, the great consideration being to reduce 
mistakes to the least possible number. To in- 
sure accuracy in records the initial should be 
used in all possible transactions, so that errors 
may be traced and corrected. 

There are those who believe the librarian 
delights in detecting errors, in finding fault and 
in administering reproof ; that when he is in- 
specting the library with an attentive ear and 
an observing eye it is for the sole purpose of 
picking flaws. Don't be misled; don’t be sus- 
picious; such is not the fact. No one knows 
better than he that praise and encouragement 
are good and necessary stimulants, and he is, 
or ought to be, willing to use them freely. 

FAITHFULNESS AND ATTENTION. — By attention 
and habit one is surprised to find how easy it is 
to do naturally the right thing at the right 
to give the right answer to the right 





time 
person. 

Make yourself familiar with all details of the 
work wherever possible. Itis better to respond 
toa call twice and find that the person has been 
attended to than to learn afterward that the per- 
son had waited a long time for some one to com 
Do a little more than your share. 
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ENTHUSIASM. — There will always be some on 
the staff who are at work only for the money 
they get out of it. From such people one need 
expect very little enthusiasm and very little 
real, good, downright hard work. In most 
cases the attendant who comes to the work 
when young—at 18, or even younger— is 
likely to have more love forthe work, to under- 
stand better the real ideas of discipline, and to 
become more enthusiastic than one who takes 
up the work at 30, or later. The latter, if she 
has never worked before, is more inclined to 
go her own way, and to be a little more forget- 
ful of the necessity for rules and regulations 
than would be the case were she younger. 

TIME RECORD AND HOURS OF LABOR. — The li- 
brary requires and is entitled to so many hours 
a day, and to say that assistants should meet 
this requirement is merely stating a business 
truism. 

The average day should not exceed seven 
hours. 


These hours are short, and one should expect 





to work uptothem closely. Nine o'clock means 
at work at nine, and not in the building at 
nine. 

A time record is necessary, and should be 
kept on honor if assistants will do it; if not,a 
time-clock takes the place of honor. Until an 
assistant becomes accustomed to regularity she 
is quite likely to think that five minutes is not of 
special importance to the library, particularly if 
she is coming back five minutes ahead of her 
usual time, forgetting for the moment the in- 
convenience that such change, without notice to 
the proper head, is likely to make to the other 
assistants. System must be maintained. If one 
assistant comes and goes in the fashion men- 
tioned she disarranges the system and incom- 
modes the others. 

Arrival and departure should be put down 
day’by day, and not left for two or three days. 
If one comes in five minutes early the record 
should be made at the proper time and not at 
the real time of arrival, for it infrequently hap- 
pens that one goes to work éefore the hour 
set. 

Promptness and regularity, therefore, are 
prime requisites. 

Members of the staff should not spend time 
in talking to friends. You are not expected to 
sit down with those friends and talk over fam 
ily and social matters in library time, and at a 
busy time should not stop to talk, but ask to be 
At such a time the business obliga- 


excused 
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tion is greater than any social one. It is hardly 


necessary to say that constant conversation 


should not be carried on among assistants who 


happen to have work away from the delivery- 


desk or the head of any department, any more 








than they would be expec ted to look out of the 


window at every passing vehicle, because both 


are a waste of time 


CONCLUSION. — Assistants should t 


e allowed 
time for illness and occasional absences for a 
short time without the loss of pay, where it can 
be made up without injury to discipline or to the 
work, and should be allowed to change with 
others. Assistants should feel that they can 
have an occasional leave of absence, and that 
they are not tied tothe grindstone so closely 
that there is no relief Absence for one-half 
hour or more for a good reason should be made 
up without loss of pay. 

When absent regard should be had for others 
and reasons should be sent to the librarian 
without delay. 

Assistants should also be allowed to come in 
at any time outside of their own hours to learn 
work in other departments than in the one to 
which they are assigned. Promotion should be 
made from grade to grade whenever merit war- 
rants the filling of a vacancy through such pro- 
motion. 

The easy-going librarian is complained of 
more than the opposite kind. If good results 
are obtained in any library they must come 
through the hearty co-operation of trustees, li 
brarian, and the staff. 

‘* There is no more important function of the 
executive,” says Mr. Crunden, ‘‘than that in 
volved in his relation to his staff. Itis, indeed, 
the very sum and centre of the executive de 
partment, for all orders of the board, as well as 
all action lying within the librarian’s initiative 
must be executed through assistants, and th« 
effective organization and oversight of his staff 
is therefore the prime duty of the librarian as 
executive officer. Much of the success of the 
library, as of a business house, depends on the 


The libra 


rian should take a personal interest in his as 


effective organization of the staff. 


sistants down to the youngest page. He should 
encourage them in self-improvement, he should 


fairly and favorably represent them to the trus 





tees, securing, as far as possible, their dues in 


hours, opportunities, and salaries It also goes 


without saying that he should stand between 
his assistants and unfounded complaints or 


reasonable criticism from the publi 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


By R. R. 


Tue wearied bibliographer, at work upon a 
book about books, has sometimes an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the littleness of human endeavor. 
He feels himself a ‘ 
moved" from literature; a cube root only in the 
integration of books; a minor craftsman who 
makes the key which opens the door to the ves- 
tibule of ‘‘ kings’ treasuries.” The scholar, in- 
deed, is disposed to aver that the bibliographer 
often makes not so much a key as a burglar’s 


second cousin twice re- 


‘** jimmy,” forcing entry into all storehouses of 
knowledge, which should be 
proached only by trained skill and patient re- 
search. The Scripture text, ‘‘ Of making many 
books there is no end; and much study is a 
the flesh,” with a 
realizing sense indeed to the 
Perhaps I have no right, as chiefly an editor, a 
to 
plaints; but I am nevertheless in the better po- 


properly ap- 


weariness of comes home 


bibliographer. 
bibliographer-by-proxy, voice these com- 
sition to recognize that patient toil, often done 
in the dejection I have indicated, by the great 
number of bibliographical scholars whose work, 
after all, is of real and wide service, the more 
in these days and in coming days, when even 
the work of selection is beyond the province of 
any one scholar in any one field, and when the 
bibliographer must be more and more depend- 
It is 
in this spirit that I shall endeavor to present 
briefly to this company of.English and Ameri- 


ed upon to clear the way for the scholar. 


cans gathered under their common roof, and 
of librarians and bibliographers from many sis- 
ter nations, an index review of American en- 
deavors in bibliography. 

In the early years American bibliography was 
largely a book-trade matter, and such in good 
part it has continued to be. So early as 1802 
an American Company of Booksellers was or- 
ganized, which made almost its first business the 
publication in 1804 of a ‘‘ Catalogue of all the 
States,” which 


books printed in the United 


, ~ 
* Paper read at International Library Conference, Lon- 
don, July 16, 1897, and here printed with the request to 
librarians to supply, for the purposes of the “ American 


catalogue, 1800-76,"" herein described, titles of any bibliog- 
raphies not mentioned herein or in the articles by A. 
Growoll in the Pudlishers’ Weekly of June 19 and 26 and 
July 3 
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ENDEAVORS IN AMERICA.* 


BowkKeER. 


catalog had the imprint of the ‘‘ booksellers in 
Boston.” Thereafter there little outside 
the book lists printed periodically in the Port 


was 
Folio and inthe Nerth American Review until, 
in 1847, Simeon Ide, of Claremont, N. H., pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Reference trade list,” compiled by 
Alexander V. Blake, which proved the evant 
courier of an important kind of work, though it 
This 
publication presented the book lists of Ameri- 


is scarcely to be classed as bibliography. 


can publishers of the day, printed in the 
order of publishers, and was the forerunner 
of the several aggregations of publishers’ lists 
into one or more volumes, now to be found 
in the United States, 
Italy. Theidea was taken up by Mr. Howard 
Challen, who printed in 1867a uniform ‘‘ Trade 


list circular,” into which publishers’ catalogs 


England, France, and 


were combined, which was followed in 1872 by 
the ‘‘ Trade circular annual,” issued by Fred- 
erick Leypoldt. In 1873 Mr. Leypoldt began 
in its present form the ‘‘ Publishers’ trade list 
annual,” which gave the model for Whitaker's 
‘*Reference catalogue of English literature,” 
published successively in 1874, 1875, 1877, 1878, 
1880, 1885, 1889, and 1894; forthe ‘‘ Catalogo 
collettivo della libreria italiana,” doing like ser- 
vice for Italy, first issued in 1878; and for the 
‘* Bibliographie Frangaise,” started in France 
during the year past by H. Le Soudier. 

In the meantime, American bibliographers in 
England, as well as English bibliographers, 
were doing more for American bibliography 
than the Americans at home. George P. Put- 
nam, the publisher, issued in 1845, while in Lon- 
don, a compilation of ‘‘ American facts,” con- 
taining a literary department. That veteran 
bibliographer, Sampson Low, printed in 1856 
his ‘‘ American catalogue, or English guide to 
American literature,” purporting to give works 
published in the United States since 1800, but 
containing really books after 1840; Nicholas 
Triibner published in 1855 his ‘‘ Bibliographical 
guide to American literature,” Henry 
Stevens, ‘‘of Vermont,” printed in 1866 his 
** Catalogue of the American books in the library 
of the British Museum at Christmas, 1856,” 
supplemented by later bibliographies from his 
workshop and by a valuables mass of later en- 


and 
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the possession of his son It 


» note how largely American bibli 


tries now in is 
interesting t 
ography, during these years, had its seat in the 
mother-country. 

An enterprising young bookseller, Orville A- 
Roorbach, apprenticed in 1821 to Evert Duyck- 
inck in New York, began, on his removal to 
Charleston, S. C., ‘‘At the Red 
Bible,” the systematic collection of American 
book titles, beginning with 1820; 1549, 


being then again in New York with George P. 


the sign of 


and in 
Putnam, he ‘published the first volume of his 
** Bibliotheca 
and original American publications from 1820 


Americana,” including reprints 


to 1848 inclusive. This was extended by a sup- 


plement published in 1850, both of which were 
combined in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana” of 
1852, in turn continued by a supplement of 1855, 


a volume of addenda of 1858, and a volume IV. 
of The 
the son of the original compiler, who died in 
1861. Roorbach, although his work 

; 


imperfect bibliogaphically, is entitled 


1861. latter volume was issued by 


is most 
to great 
credit for his personal labors and professional 
enterprise in making the first real ‘‘American 
catalogue.” His work was complemented in 
some measure in the periodicals and volumes 
edited by Charles B. Norton between 1851 and 
1862. With the war, however, the book trade 
suffered a period of stagnation, but the mantle 
of Roorbach fell upon a young Irishman named 
James Kelly, who in 1866 published the first 
to 


volume of his ‘‘American catalogue,” 1861 


1865 inclusive, and in 1871 a second volume, 
bringing the record up to that date. 

In 1876, the centennial year which gave 
stimulus to many important American enter- 
prises, including the LisRARY JOURNAL and the 
organizing meeting of the American Library 
Association, Frederick Leypoldt, the 


foremost of American bibliographers, started the 


among 


compilation of the original volume of the present 
‘* American catalogue” series. This was con- 
fined to books in print and for sale in 1876, 
and made two huge volumes, one of author- 
and-title 


work has been supplemented by three succes- 


and one of subject entries, which 


sive volumes, covering the periods 1876-84, 


1884-90, and 1890 the later ones with 


appendixes giving the publications of the United 


95, 


States, of the several states, and of publishing 
societies of America —the last-named contain- 
ing, in the volume for 1890-95, entries of the 


issues from nearly 500 such societies, some of 
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them of the first literary or bibliographical im 
portance This work is the culmination of the 
trade bibliographical work carried through the 


office of the Pudlishe Weekly, beginning with 
the weekly full-title annotated record, proceed- 
ing with the monthly index in the first issue of 
each month, carried forward in the ‘‘ Annuay 
American catalogue,” for which the type has 
literally been kept standing from week to week 
tillthe end of the year, and so on to the large 


five-yearly volumes. This is, perhaps, the most 
comprehensive national bibliography which has 


been attempted 


in the book trade. 
Work is now going forward upon a volume in 
books of the early 


part of the century not in print in 1876, 


this series, scheduling the 


whi h, 
with the volume for 1& 1900, will complete a 
of oks of 


and furnish material for a systematized general 


record American | the 19th century 


catalog supplementing that noble achievement 


the British Museum printed catalog, should it 


1 


be found practicable to print such a compre 
hensive and costly work. I am glad to note 
that Dr. Garnett has kindly indicated the wil 


lingness of the British Museum authorities to 
give every facility for completing this material 
from its rich resources, one of many services for 
which I have endeavored to indicate the grati- 
bibli 


him the current volume of the 


tude of American graphers by inscribins 


to ‘* American 
catalogue.” 

The works of Obadiah Rich, who published 
his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana Nova 1493-1844’ 
in London in 1835 and 1846; of E. G. Allen, who 
catalog of books 
and of the twe 
whose ‘‘Bibliotheca Americana” 


printed a small before 1800 


relating to America; Russell 
Smiths, (really 
sales catalogs) were published in London in 
1849, 1853, 1865, 1871, and 1874, were the prede 
cessors of the very remarkable piece of work 
initiated by Joseph Sabin, another American 
veteran who gave years of his life to the prep- 
arations for his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana,” 
not completed during his lifetime, but continued 
under the publishing management of his son. 


Many of the early volumes had the benefit of 


the editorship of C: A. Cutter, and the later 
volumes have been edited by Wilberforce 
Eames, librarian of the Lenox Library, New 
York. Mr. Sabin, during his years of book 


selling and auction-room experience, collected 


every title on which he could lay hands, and of 


his great work 116 parts, carrying the alphabet 


to Smith, have already been issued. Whether 








the work will be ultimately completed through 
the alphabet it is not fully possible to say. In 
this category is to be mentioned also Henry 
Harrisse’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana,” descrip- 
tive of works relating to early America, 1492 
1551, published in New York in 1856,with a sup- 
plement issued in Paris in 1872. 

One of the most interesting of early American 
publications was the ‘‘ Bookbuyer’s manual,” 
published in New York in 1853 by George P. 
Putnam, which was resumed in 1872 and con- 
tinued under the title of ‘‘ Best reading,” in 
successive volumes, under the general manage- 
ment of his son and worthy successor, George. 
Haven Putnam. These books were intended as 
select guides to general literature, foreshadow- 
ing Sonnenschein’s ‘* Best books,” and since 
the issue of that more important work it has 
been found unnecessary to continue the Ameri- 
can publication. 

Meantime, however, a new class of bibliog- 
raphy has developed in America, based on 
what George Iles, its chief promoter, calls the 
**evaluation” of books. The ‘‘ Readers’ guide 
in economic, social, and political science,” is- 
sued through the Society for Political Educa- 
tion by Mr. Iles and myself, in 1891, was an 
attempt in this direction ; but the best example 
of it has been found in the so-called “‘ List of 
books for girls and women and their clubs,” 
originally planned in other shape by Miss Ellen 
M. Coe, but issued under the auspices of the 
American Library Association in 1895, under 
Mr. Iles’ management and chiefly at his cost, 
Mrs. A. H. Leypoldt being associated in the 
editorial work. Since the issue of that vol- 
ume —or, in its small series, volumes — Mr. 
Iles has also provided for an expansion of a 
part of the work, the divisions of fine arts and 
music, intoa very remarkable annotated bibliog- 
raphy of those subjects, prepared respectively 
by two of the first American scholars in those 
departments — Mr. Russell Sturgis and Mr. 
Henry E. Krehbiel. This work, although cov- 
ering only two specific fields, is an admirable 
example of the work to which Mr. Iles is most 
altruistically devoting his time, force, and 
money. Something of the sort, although not 
in bibliographical form, had already been done 
by American scholars in the field of history; 
but the descriptive notes and comparative an- 
notations planned by Mr. Iles are a distinct de- 


velopment of bibliographical literature proper. 
In the library field, America has made several 
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bibliographical endeavors worthy of note. The 
great catalog of the Boston Athenzum, al- 
though now out of date, has been for years a 
standard in cataloging ; the composite catalog 
of the Brooklyn Library, semi-dictionary, semi- 
classed, compiled by Mr. S. B. Noyes, its first 
librarian, was for many years used throughout 
American libraries as a substitute for such a 
volume as Sonnenschein’s work ; the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore has issued a remarkable 
catalog, and there are others beyond possibility 
of mention. Americanlibrary bibliography has, 
however, taken the shape rather of special lists, 
such as those of the Boston Public, Harvard, 
Providence, and other libraries, published usu- 
ally in library bulletins; or of card calalogs, 
often with useful notes or annotations as to the 
value of a book, and this last method has de- 
veloped into the co-operative card catalog pro- 
moted by the American Library Association, 
and published for it by the Library Bureau. 
The plan of providing co-operatively full title 
entries with annotations for use on library 
cards has been under consideration in American 
library circles for many years, and one attempt 
was made in the weekly “ Title-slip registry,” 
which reprinted the weekly lists from the Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly on one side of thin paper, so 
that the entries might be cut out and pasted on 
cards of any size. These same titles were also 
printed for a while on cards, but then, as now, 
it was difficult to obtain adequate support for 
such work, and it is still a question whether the 
cards issued by the A. L. A. Publishing Section, 
which are subscribed for by less than roo libra- 
ries, can find a continuous and adequate sup- 
port. 

Within the year past five of the most impor- 
tant libraries, at the initiative of Dr. John S. 
Billings, of the New York Public Library, now 
in process of development, have united in the 
preparation of printed cards for articles in the 
scientific periodicals, and a plan is under con- 
sideration for putting these cards at the service 
of other libraries through the medium of the 
Publishing Section. 

The Publishing Section of the American Li- 
brary Association itself is one of the most in- 
teresting developments in American biblio- 
graphical work. Its purpose is to provide for 
the printing of bibliographies and other library 
aids which could not be provided by any one 
library and would not be issued by any pub- 
lisher. Among its distinctive work has been 


et 


oa 
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the provision of listsof books for children, such 
as Sargent’s ‘‘ Reading for the young” and 
Miss Hewins’ recent little list of ‘‘ Books for 
‘ List of 


edited by Gardner M. Jones 


boys and girls,” and the issue of the 
subject-headings,” 
rhis use of library co-operation may be cord 
ially commended to the associations of other 
nations, for it has proved one of the best re 
sults that the American Library Association can 
show. Under its auspices, and under the title 
of the “A. L. A. index to general literature,” 
there has been published the index to essays 
and the chapters of composite books, edited 
by Mr. W. I. Fletcher, the associate of Dr 
Poole and the chairman of the Publishing Sec 
tion, which is of international value 

A word should be said of the remarkable 
work of Dr. Poole himself, known throughout 
the world as Poole’s index," the more re- 
markable because it was planned and first 
issued by him while a student in Yale College. 
rhis index to periodical literature is, perhaps, 
as well known as any single bibliography pub- 
lished. It has been extended in five-yearly 
supplements by Dr. Poole’s associate, Mr. 
Fletcher, with the co-operation of members of 
the American Library Association, and is now 
continued, as is also the *“ A. L. A. index t 
general literature,”’ in annual lists which form 
part of the ‘‘Annual literary index.” The 
monthly and quarterly compilations of this sort 
had been discontinued with the appearance of the 
‘* Annual literary index,” but within the year 
past Mr. W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, has issued 
from the Cleveland Public Library a ‘‘ Cumu- 
lative index" to periodical literature, of most 
interesting plan. He uses the linotype machine 
to print in January an index to articles in Jan- 
uary magazines, in February an index to Jan- 
uary and February magazines, and so on, until 
the December issue covers cumulatively the 
entries for the whole 12 months and becomes a 
record of the year and a permanent volume. 

Our national library, still called the Library 
of Congress, has not yet taken its proper place, 
filled in large measure in the mother-country 
by the British Museum, of heading and cen- 
tralizing bibliographical work. The few printed 
volumes of its catalog are partial, incomplete, 
and antiquated, and the physical congestion 
prevailing until lately has made progress diffi- 
cult The Weekly Register of copyrights also 


has not been bibliographically useful. But the | 
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national library is now removing its books t 


| the finest library building in the country, and it 
| is n process of reorganization, the registry of 
| copyrights being made a distinctive department 


Chis gives the library a remarkable opportunity 


For a fee of » cents, additional to a like 


fee tor copyright entry the Register 
rights s obliged t return a res 


and it is the practice of copyright propr 


etors to pay the double fee and tain the 
record in all cases. If he new develo 
ments, it should be arranged that tl 1 rd 
shall take the shape of a printed card for cata 
log entry and if uplicates f h cards 

uld be supplied to subscribing libraries i 
great ste] rward in practi I grapl 
Ww uld be mnaae 

For « peration, and in i ise centra " 
tion, a vital feature in this class especially 


library work All that can! lone once for all 


and by one forall, should be sodons The more 
‘the librarian of the future is freed fron 


mere record work, the more opportunity he will 


have for the useful exercise of his individuality. 
First llection, but foremost, on, must be 


the golden word in the treatment of books 
SO, first «¢ heration, but foremost individu 
tion, must be the golden word in the admin 
istration of libraries. The superstition that 
? 


one book must be cataloged a hundred times in 


as many libraries, to ensure a supply of cata 








1 


1} 
i Lib 


ogers and rarians, is unworthy of the day 
rhe printed card, the general bibliography, co- 
operative helps of all kinds, should liberate the 
time, the money, and the force of the librarian 
and his staff, for the more vital work of adapt 


i 


ing his library to the local and individual needs 


of the particular community of human being: 


which itis his duty and his delight to serve. 


AN INTERSTATE LIBRARY MEETING 
PLANNED 


A NEW development of the joint library asso 

ciation meetings that have proved so successful 

within the last year or so, is planned for the 

coming winter, when it is proposed to hold a joint 

meeting of the librarians of Wisconsin, Min 

nesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
/ 


| for the special discussion of library commis 


sions, travelling libraries, and libraries and 
schools. The place and date are not yet defin 
itely decided, though it is probable that the 
meeting will be held in or near Chicago in 
January or February next. 
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THE DISINFECTION OF BOOKS BY 
VAPOR OF FORMALIN, 


IN 1896, at the suggestion of Dr. J. S. Bil- 
lings, then director of the Laboratory of Hy- 
giene of the University of Pennsylvania, a se- 
ries of experiments were undertaken at that 
laboratory by Elmer Grant Horton, testing the 
efficiency of formalin vapor as a disinfectant for 
books. The results of Mr. Horton's experi- 


ments were described by him in the Afedical 


News of August 8, 1896. Since then formalin 
vapor has attracted considerable attention as a 
book disinfectant; it has been used for this pur- 
pose by Dr. Billings at the New York Public 
Library, and many librarians have asked for 
information as to its use and effect. 

In his article, which was also reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the Medical News, Mr. 
Horton refers briefly to the probability of li- 
brary books being, at one time or another, 
handled by persons with infectious diseases, 
and thus becoming channels through which 
the disease may be disseminated This dan- 
ger, he says, is not a matter of conjecture, 
**for Du Cazel and Catrin have shown that 
books may be the vehicles of contagion. The 
results of their experiments were positive for 
the diptheria bacillus, streptococcus, and pneu- 
mococcus, although negative for tubercle bacil- 
lus and bacillus of typhoid."" The methods of 
disinfection used by these and other investiga- 
tors were so elaborate as to be impracticable for 
general use. The process proposed by Du 
Cazel and Catrin involved disinfection of the 
book by the autoclave, and necessitated the ex- 
clusion of bound volumes and board covers, 
which were injured by the process. To obviate 
this difficulty, Miquel in his experiments used a 
strip of cloth, saturated in formalin and stretched 
on rollers, and spread directly beneath a rack 
on which the books were placed, with the edge 
of the leaves downwards, the whole being cov- 
ered by a large jar for from 24 to 48 hours. 
Similar experiments in the use of formalin were 
made by Von Ermengem and Sugg, who found 
that sterilization could be effected at a tem- 
perature of 60° C. in 24 hours, but who con- 
sidered books as difficult of disinfection. 

rhe experiments conducted by Mr. Horton 
were made with the purpose of testing a method 
at once simple and efficient. The continued 
maintenance of a temperature of 60° C. (140° F.) 
was thought to be generally impracticable, and 
the tests were made at room temperature vary- 
ing from 19° to 31° C. (66.2° to 87.8° F.). To 
avoid cutting the leaves of the books, a sheet of 
paper was folded once, and between the two 
leaves thus formed was placed a sheet of paper 
2cm. square. The sheets with their enclosed 
squares were then sterilized by dry heat, placed 
in a book at desired pages, and the squares 
smeared with a 24-hour-old bouillon culture of 
the organisms chosen which were &. typhi 
abdominalis, B. diphtheria, and staphylococcus 
**all of which are likely to oc- 
cur in books.” After drying the cultures by 
use of the incubator, and obtaining control cul- 
tures from the squares, the books were placed 


frogenes aurcus 
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under a bell-jar. A measured amount of forma- 
lin was then placed in a shallow glass dish under 
the bell-jar and allowed to evaporate, the sur- 
face of evaporation varying from 26 to 70 sq. 
cm. ‘‘After removal from the exposure to 
formalin the books were allowed to stand for 


| various periods of time, protected from dust. 
| At several dates after the exposure, portions of 





the squares were placed in bouillon at 37° C. 
(98.6° F.), and observed daily for some time.” 
The periods of exposure were for 24 hours and 
over, for one hour, and for 15 minutes, with 
varying proportions of air to amount of forma- 
lin. ‘* The results demonstrated that 1 c.c. of 
formalin to 300 c.c. of air will thoroughly dis 
infect a book in 15 minutes, while with an ex 
posure of one hour no greater amount of air 
can be permitted without vitiating the result 
If the exposure be extended to 24 hours, disin 
fection failed to be obtained with 375 c.c. of air 
to 1 c.c. of formalin.” 

The specific conclusions reached are thus 
summarized: 

1. Books can be disinfected in a closed space 
simply by vapor of commercial formalin, by 
using 1 c.c. of formalin to 300 c.c. or less of 
air. 

2 he vapor of formalin is rapid in its disin- 
fectant action. The effect produced in the first 
15 minutes is practically equivalent to that ob- 
served after 24 hours. 

3. An increase in the amount of air to each 
c.c. of formalin is not counterbalanced by an in- 
crease in the time of exposure. 

4. In case the disinfection has been incom- 
plete, the vitality of the organisms has been so 
weakened that they survive only if transferred 
in a few hours to media suitable for their de- 
velopment. 

5. The use of vapor of formalin is not detri- 
mental, as far as observed, in any manner to 
the books, nor is it objectionable to the operator 
beyond a temporary irritation of the nose and 
eyes, somewhat similar to that produced by 
ammonia. 

In connection with the subject of disinfection 
of library books, it may be noted that in the 
Wémorial dela Librairie Francaise for June to 
and 17 of this year, M. Ferd. Vander Haeghen, 
of the Royal Academy of Belgium, discusses 
‘* Books and contagious diseases,” and paints a 
gruesome enough picture of the dangers to pub- 
lic health that lie in ‘‘a fatal habit that is con- 
stantly increasing, that of moistening the finger 
to turn the page of a book.” He cites the state- 
ment of Messrs. Du Cazel and Catrin as to the 
communicability of disease by means of books, 
and urges that public attention be more effec- 
tively called both to the danger of infection that 
persistence in the habit referred to entails, and 
to its offensiveness as injuring and defacing the 


books themselves. The editor of the A/émorial 


remarks that it is in childhood only that in- 
struction in the proper use of books will be 
effective, and suggests that the minister of 
public instruction issue a circular on the sub- 
ject, which, if the rules given therein were fol- 
lowed, would effectually prevent ‘‘the increase 
of a habit prejudicial to the health of all.” 
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MEETING OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE N. E. A 

Tue conference of the National Educational 

Association, held in Milwaukee, July ¢ , 

was of especial interest to librarians, as it 

marked the first general meeting of the Library 





Department f that association, which was 

organized at the Buffalo conference a year ago 

The department held two sessions, on July § 

und 9, at both of which there was a large and 

interested attendance rhe place of meeting 
} 


was Calvary Church, considere [ 
hottest church in the city, and the weat 
was oppressively sultry. Yet at the first meet- 
ing the attendance was 200, and 

{ } 


there was an audience « vetween 700 and S0« 
Nearly all of those present wet! 
About 20 librarians attended, the 1 
ing from Wisconsin and Illinois. Am 
present from more distant states were W. R. 
Eastman, Mr. Wiswell, and Miss Myr 
Avery, of the New York State Library; A. L. 
Peck, of the Gloversville (N. Y.) Public I 
Mr. Brandegee, trustee of the Utica(N. Y ib- 
lic Library; Mr. Patton, of the Helena (Mont.) 
Public Library; and Miss M. W. Plummer, of 
the Pratt Institute Library. In the absence of 
Miss Ahern, secretary of the department, Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, of t Milwaukee 











Public Library, acted in her place. T s 
dent, Mr. Dewey, was also absent, and ul 
rangements as to program were made by the vice 


president, J]. H. Van Sickle, of Denver, who w 


most active in making the meeting a success 


rhe first session, on the afternoon of July § 
was opened by Mr. Van Sickle, who read a 
communication from Mr. Dewey, urging the 
importance of the work of the department and 
emphasizing tl alue of the present meeting 
as an occasion for the exchange of suggestion 
and experience between librarians and teacher 
Miss Mae S hreiber, of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School, then read a paper on “ Trair 
ing teachers to co-operate with librarians,” in 


which she described as an exan ple I spec al 
training for this work the course in “* literature 


and library reading" conducted at tl Milwau 
kee State Normal School 
** Observations upon hildren reading " w 


presented by R. W. Bullock, a student of peda- 
gogy in the University of Colorado, who sum 
marized the results of investigations on the 
subject lata for which was obtained in the 
schools of Denver and its vicinity The *‘' ob- 

litional proof to the 


servations’ made gave ad 
st children read ‘* not 


established fact that m 
wisely but too well,” and that improvement in 
the quality of reading is sadly needed There 
was an animated and interesting discussion on 
the subject, which was opened by Miss Millicent 
Kaltenbach, of North Denver, who had feund 





that school-room libraries were helpful factors 
in improving the reading of school-childres 
Many others, teachers and librarian offered 
their opinions, and the paper proved perhay 
the most inspiring one of the meeting 

The session was closed by Prof. Richard 
Jones, literature inspector of the U: sity 
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State f Ne 


~w York, 








no ind literary responsibility of librarians 
g ks \ I tee of five to nom 
te fheer nd report t rwanization was 
then appoint F. A. Hutchins being named 
as chairmar 
The c ! l ‘ ‘ ses T Fr la\ after 
ened with per ‘How to make 
sure of ¢ book t ries,” by W. R 
East i vi } ‘ ary 
t Wise ect 1) D nite r | ty { 
the trustees, (2) a distinct comprehe n of the 
diffe e betwee good and bad ks t 
t igment, and (4) s] al informat é 
cer ne WwW t it Ss 
Sw. & S pa f high scl ! 
rict no. 1, of D er, followed with a ta por 
The he library art education it 
the sch ls M » levy considered s c { 
c n y the lil iry cat t t 
ref tast { g t hers 
i | { ent the ade artr nt of 
there be ie t ike g 
I s | rtment exists 
ree that t brary bring t 
te } re the ' " ter f ill « te 
ture f « I that it ital 
the artist with the same care that 
work of the author, and that it 
ry itselfa t one ting 
ittractive 
Che sing paper was the feature of the 
afternoon. It w ** Literature and democ 
racy ul was y William Hawley Smit! 
author of ‘‘ The evolut f Dodd.” Mr. 
Smith's in eness, humor, and direct state 
ments made |} Ilress wholly delightful It 
vas large an argument for the roper teacl 
! I reading ! hools, an 1 for the provision 
of bright and cheerful books for children He 
ecommended e of magazine ind strong 
your 1 the \ } f « e relations with libra- 
ec nd librar 
The recommendations submitted by the n 
mittee on yar tion were then accepted, and 
it was / 
rt. That the I ry Department secure an 
enrolment of e interested in its work 
‘2. That a mmittee be appointed to pre 
ir ind ( nt nd list f books and edit n 
uited for the reading and reference use of | 
pils in the se | grades of tt ubly I Is, 
to report at tl annual meeting, and to make 
artial reports from tin to tin thr gh the 
pre und at early a date as ble 
‘ Phat nittee of not le than seven 
nor more than! which shall ine le the de 
partment president, be appointed to report on 
the relatior f { l libraries to the publi 
scl ndicating methods of ¢ peration by 
which the ef ess of both may be increased 
4. That tl ip] tment of these commit 
tee le by the officer f the department 
vet ul ecutive | rd 
rh ficers tl lepartment for 189 ) 
ere elected follows President, L. D. Har 
ey, pt lent Milwaukee State Normal School 


J. H. Van Sickle Secretar, 
ery, N. Y. State Library 
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THE TARIFF RELATING TO BOOKS. 
Tue following is the exact text of the book 
provisions of the tariff act approved July 24: 


Scnuepute M.— Manufactures of Papers. 


403. Books of all kinds, including blank books and 
pamphiets, and engravings bound or unbound, photo 
graphs, etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, 
and printed matter, all the foregoing not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


FREE LIST 

soo. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound 
or unbound, maps and charts imported by authority or 
for the use of the United States or for the use of the Li- 
brary of Congress 

sot. Books, maps, music. engravings, photographs, 
etchings, bound or unbound, and charts which shall have 
been printed more than twenty years at the date of im- 
portation, and all hydrographic charts and publications 
issued for their sub criber, or exchanges by scientific and 
literary associations or academies, or publications of in- 
dividuals for gratuitous private circulation, and public 
documents issued by foreign governments. 

sox. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in laa- 
guages otherthan Eng!/ish; also books and musicin raised 
print, used exclusively by the blind. 

503. Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, !itho- 
graphic prints, and charts, specially imported, not more 
than two copies in any one invoice, in good faith, for the 
use or by order of any society or institution incorporated 
or established solely for religious, philosophical, educa- 
tional, scientific, or iterary purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of 
any college, academy, school or seminary of learning in 
the United States, or any state or public library, and not 
for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe 

»4 Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, 
ind similar household effects of persons or families from 
foreign countries, all the foregoing if actually used 
abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended 
for any other person or persons, nor for sale 





NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BUILDING. 


conditions of competition” 
Newark Public Library, 
in pamphlet form to architects on 
June 21, outline the main features of what 
should prove an interesting and suggestive 
example of library architecture. The erection 
of the new building was authorized by the 
bill of March 17, 1896, which provided for 
the issue of $300,000 worth of bonds for the 
purpose. The site chosen is centrally located 
on Washington street, and the building, ex 
clusive of architects’ fees, stacks, and fittings, is 
to cost not over $190,000. In the preparation 
of the conditions the library committee have 
been aided by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, of Colum- 
bia University, as consulting architect. The 
competition is open to all architects, but five 
firms will be especially invited to enter. Each 
of these will receive $250 for their work, but in 
case one of the five should be selected, this sum 
is to be considered as a first instalment on his 
commission. All plans must be submitted be- 
tween Sept. 20-23, and within one week after 
that date a jury of award, consisting of the con- 
sulting architect, a member of the library board, 
and the librarian, will make final decision. 

he conditions call for an ‘ administration 
building,” directly communicating with a stack 
building. The former to consist of three 
stories anda should be made 


THE 


THE for the 
new building of the 


issued 


is 


basement, and 
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‘‘as broad and short as the requirements of 
light and space will permit.’ In the base- 
ment are to be placed a children’s room, news- 


paper reading room, delivery-station room, 


| bindery, packing and repair rooms, public and 


staff bicycle rooms, and facilities for storage, 
etc. The delivery-room is, of course, the main 
feature of the first floor, but the most interest- 
ing details of the plan are found here in the 
provision of a fiction-room and a biography- 
room, where free access will be practicable to 
the books in these classes. These two rooms, 
with the public catalog-room, must be grouped 
with the delivery-room proper, or may form sub- 
stantially one room, if desired, and should be 
at the rear of the building, to allow direct com- 
munication with the stacks. On this floor also 
is the main reading-room, a public check-room, 
and the librarian’s public room. The third 
floor is to be given up to the reference-room, 
study and special collections rooms, staff and 
work rooms, and trustees’ room; while the third 
story shall contain a lecture-hall for about 250 
The stack building is to have present 


people. 
with ample pro- 


accommodation for 200,000 v., 
vision for future extension. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PLANS. 


THe first architectural competition for plans 
for the building of the New York Public Li- 
brary was closed on July 15, when 88 designs 
had been submitted. The report of the ad- 
visory committee, consisting of Prof. Ware, 
Dr. Billings, and Mr. Bernard R. Green, was 
presented on July 22, and the conditions of the 
second and final competition were made public 
on August 2. The general plan for both com- 
petitions has already been fully noted in the 
JouRNAL (June, p. 296). The following architects 
willtake part in the second competition: Carrére 
& Hastings, Cyrus L. W. Ejidlitz, J. H. Freed- 
lander, Charles C. Haight, Haydel & Shepard, 
H. Hornbostel, G. E. Wood & G. C. Palmer, 
Howard & Cauldwell, McKim, Mead & White, 
Peabody & Stearns, George B. Post, W. Wheeler 
Smith, associated with Walker & Morris, and 
Whitney Warren. Six of these are chosen from 
the first competition, and six are invited to take 
part by the trustees. Plans must be submitted 
by Nov. 1, and it is hoped to make final de- 
cision promptly thereafter. 

The conditions for the final competition are 
detailed, and accompanied by suggestive plans ; 
they include also the report on the preliminary 
competition, the result of which has been ‘‘to 
show conclusively that the requirements both of 
public use and convenience and of economical 
administration can be better met by the arrange- 
ments suggested in the tentative plan than by 
any other.” The only important changes made 
in the first suggestive plans are (1) the raising 
of the level of the basement floor on 42d street, 
and the making of the 42d street entrance in 
the basement, and (2) the placing of the deliv- 
ery-room in the basement story instead of in 
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the first story. 
































THE SECOND INTERNATIONAI LI 
BRARY CONFERENCE, LONDON 
JULY 13-16, 1897. 


[He first International Library ¢ ference 
held in London in October, 1877, was notable 
as giving the first organized impulse to library 
work in Great Britain, and resulting in the 


foundation of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. In the 20 years that have 


passed since then, such advances in library 


development have taken place that it is doubt 
ful if the second international conference ust 


closed, may claim as noticeable and immediate 
results as did its precursor. Yet this second 
conference was in itself the most striking testi- 
mony to the 20 years of library progress that it 
commemorated. In attendance, in enthusiasm 
in the interest of the program and the vat s 
phases of the subject it presented, this con 
ference must long rank as one of the most 
memorable events in library history. There 


was an attendance well beyond 500, nearly a 


fifth of which represented American libraries, 


and which included representatives of the | 


braries of France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark 





Japan, Australia, and other countries. Invita 
tions had been sent to the chief libraries of th 
world, and the arrangements of the Englis! 
hosts were marked by the most lavish hospital- 
ty and cordial friendliness, as is witnessed by 
the record of the social features set forth else 
where. 

The officers in charge of the conference were 
Sir John Lubbock, president; H. R. Tedder, 


hon. treasurer; and ]. Y. W. MacAlister, hor 


secretary; while the various committees on 
program, reception, « xhibition, et included 


Alderman Harry Rawson, president of the 
L. A. U. K., Dr. Richard Garnett, |. D. Brown, 
Charles Welch, E. M. Borrajo, Herbert Jones 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Peter Cowell, and others 
An interesting exhibition of library appliances 
was held in connection with the conference at 
the Guildhall, which included, besides card fit 
tings, indicators, newspaper files, photograph 
and plans of library buildings, magazine racks 
etc., the series of photographs of conference 
groups and examples of fine binding from th« 
Chiswick Art Workers, Roger Coverly, Cobder 


Sanderson, and Zaehnsdorf, 


rhe conference proper opened on Tuc Ly 
July 13, but the conver ne held at the Guild 
hall on Monday evening really marked the 
beginning of the week's round of work and 


play. It was held under the auspices the 
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rece ! tee if thie 1 raj 
+ \ Te { re | t { vel » 
was Dr. ¢ ne ! addr Lhe 
troducti I | ting the east 
which, how r, aj t program a 
rt t r s s 
I 
On Tues rning, July 13, the first se t 
Ww pened in the cour t the Guild 
hall The Lord Mayor I ude a 
short address of we ( g of his per 
nal interest, as cl " he library cot 
mittee of the town of Hertfor n the estion 
f iblic raries, and | g e fact 
that book reading and |! k tir h ! 
go hand hand, and that f tl 
rary should lead t ! sition of a 
vate brary In 1 rd to reading generally 
he said that careless reading was to be depre 
ated nd indiscriminate reading was generally 
ecti« ble it that he believed that ‘ indis 
criminate charity is better than no charity at 
ill, and that ind riminate f aging 1 better 
than no reading at al 
Sir John Lubbock, after moving a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, which was seconded 
by Alderman Rawson, then took the chair 
and, greeting the members in a few cordial 
words, delivered his address as president of 
the conference. Tracing the origin of the pr 
ent congress to the act passed by a private 
member of Parliament, Mr. Ewart, in 1850, | 
pointed out the effect of the public libraries act 
in Great Britain since that time. ‘It has been 


adopted by some 250 places contain 





i 1 
hali ur peopl Moreover the | ress has 
been remarkable It was passed in 1850 and 
soon adopted by several places. From 1857 to 
1866 it was adopted by 15 localities, from 1567 
to 157¢ 45, trom 1577t rsa y 62, trom 
1887 to 1896 by no less than 190. In Lon 
lon the recent progress has been even mor 
remarkable From 18soto 1866 only one publi 
library was established, and Westminster has 
the honor f taking the lead. From 1567 t 
1876 not one from 1876 to 1886 only 2, from 
18537 to I* yf n less tt in - ’ These libr 
ries now tair r “ “x imes ; the 
annual u ul ut 00,000 and the 
ittendas to ¢ um ) Five mill s of 
‘ mes sounds enort s, but after all in pr 
portion to the population it is not large 
Australia has 844 public libraries with 1 
10 volumes New Zealand, 298 with 330 
wo; South Africa, about 109 with 300,00 n 
( inada the pul c libraries contain er 1,500 
00O volumes The United States possessed 
1890, 1686 public libraries containing 13, 
800,000 volume These number however, 
ar } ard ( T if le with T The 
| n e Ca ‘ ege ind iW brarie: * 
Mor r, we have mat librarie vi 
*Ir T ; | , 
: . . 
v g to the t off il sta 
s, it had «4 i rie ! \ I I 
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are not included in the above numbers. The 
British Museum alone contains 2,000,000 vol- 
umes.” 


he speaker touched upon the ever-present 
fiction question, saying that the amount of time 
necessary to read a novel much less 
than that required for works of science or other 
serious literature that the disproportion in the 


was so 


use of the two classes was not so great as it 
seemed He asked the question, ‘‘ What is a 
book ? a question that is not so easily an- 
swered as one might think, for the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer is recorded as saying that he 
used to think he knew, but after reading in the 
postal guide the two pages and a half of close 





print devoted to this definition, he found he was 
quite mistaken. The difficulty in wisely choos- 
ing books was noted, and the frequent burial 
of good books under misleading titles, Sir John 
instancing a volume, which under the title 
‘*The planetary and stellar work was a flat 
failure, but when rechristened ‘‘ The orbs of 
heaven” sold at the rate of 6000 copies in the 
first month. The development of bibliographi- 
cal work by the various governments, and of 
home reading through the National Home 
Reading Union and like agencies, were also 


alluded to, and the speaker closed with an ex- 
‘*the love for and gratitude to 
which are felt by all who have to do 


pression of 
books,” 
with literature. 

On conclusion of the 
was proposed by Dr. Justin Winsor and 
onded by the Earl of Crawford. The latter 
then assumed the chair, on request of Sir John 
Lubbock, who expressed regret that his pres- 
Parliamentary com- 


iddress a vote of thanks 
$ec- 


ence was necessitated at a 
mittee. 

Dr. Richard Garrett's paper, which had been 
read the evening before at the social meeting, 
next upon the program, and a word re- 
garding it will not be out of place. Taking as 
his subject the beginning of printing by Euro- 
peans in the far east, Dr. Garnett gave an inter- 


came 


esting review of the development of the art in 
India, China, and Corea — where printing from 
movable type had been in use for many cen 
turies before Gutenberg Japan, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Australasia. He described several 


of the earliest examples, and his paper was a 
notable contribution to the antiquarian bibliog 
raphy of the subject. 


Mr. J. Y¥Y. W. MacAlister, librarian of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don, and hon. secretary of the L. A. U. K., 
after a few happy words of introduction, then 


presented a ‘Some tendencies of 
iodern librarianship,”’ in which he contrast- 
ed the librarian of to-day with his predecessor 
or even 20 yearsago. ‘At the begin- 
ning of the queen's reign the average librarian 
was cither a dry and un 


paper upon 


of 60 


mmunicative s¢ holar, 


or an uneducated person, a superannuated 
servant or other person incompetent for such 
work, for whom it was desired to find pro- 
vision.” But with all the advances in the 


equipment and qualifications of the librarian of 
be feared that in some respects 
of mo librarianship had 


wast 


to day 
the 


if 


tender es lern 
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been to emphasize practicality at the expense 
of scholarship. Mr. MacAlister's paper was 
essentially a challenge to the modern librarian 
to produce his warrant, and a demand that li- 
brarians improve their own qualifications to be 
the adviser of the reader and increase their 
knowledge of leading authorities various 
subjects. The relative places of fiction and in- 
structive reading were difficult to assign, but all 

ved good ficti: and he deprecat- 
ed a narrow Spirit of exclusion of novels in favor 
of what were thought instructive books. An 
interesting discussion followed, participated in 
by Dr. Garnett, F. M. Crunden, of the St.Louis 
Public Library, F. J. Barrett, of Glasgow, 
Herbert Jones, Sir William Bailey, W. C. Lane, 
of the Boston Athenxum, and others, in which 
the usual divisional line between the friends 
of fiction and the advocates of solid literature 
was crossed and recrossed. 

** The evolution of the public library " was then 
traced by Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of the 
Athenzum Club, and hon. treasurer of the L. 
A. U. K., in a paper that was a learned review 
of the library movement as part of the history 
of modern sociological development. He com- 
pared the characteristic features of ancient, 
medieval, and modern publiclibraries, and point- 
ed out existing survivals of ancient methods. 
rhe earliest librarians were priests, the earliest 
libraries temples, and this religious character 
was maintained after the fall of paganism in 
the monastic libraries which did so much to pre- 
serve the spark of learning through medizval 
darkness. Mr. Tedder gave an interesting ac- 
count of the development of college libraries 
and of cathedral libraries, that of Westminster 
being a type of the latter. It was not until the 
middle of the 18th century that the needs of the 
people at large were considered, instanced 





on 


Sane persons lo mn, 


is 


by the Bodleian and Mazarin libraries, and 
it was only since 1850 that the education- 
al significance of public libraries had gained 
recognition. In these were the real universi- 
ties of the unattached student, and it should be 
remembered that though the library was a 
temple no longer, the librarian was still the 
priest of literature 
‘* The relation of the state to the public libra- 
ry’ was the next subject, presented by Melvil 
Dewey, of the New York State Library, in 
1 brilliant extempore address. Mr. Dewey 


spoke of the library of the past as a reservoir, 
that of the present as a fountain, and pleaded 
for the extension and control of libraries by the 
state in the same way and for the same reasons 
that public schools are extended and controlled. 
He made a strong plea for the filtration of the 
stream that ym the library fountain, 
and spoke of the pernicious and ever-increas- 
ing influence of the sensational journalism of 
the day, urging that it was better not to teach 


issues fr 


a child to read at all than to give him such 
knowledge and let it lead him mental and 
moral destruction. In the discussion that fol- 


lowed, Mr. Davies, of British Guiana, dissented 
from Mr. Dewey's condemnation of newspapers, 
and Mr. Avery, of Cleveland, O., pointed out 
that this condemnation had been applied only to 
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sensational journalism, which in Great Brita ‘ i fit é 
as in the United Stat wa ] yt ht \ t er 
poison the minds of the peop! f { ‘ 
After a half-hour’s ad rn nt for luncl expr 
eon the second sess wa ened M t\ Ww ! 
Herbert jones, librari f the Kens Or% fl l 
Public Libraries, who read a pape n Pi paper « i 
library authorities, their Stitution and pow heient f 
ers, as they are and as they should be The 1) deficient gene 
present system, he thought, was characteristi ) theier 
of the happy-go-lucky methods common to the | supply of technical 
British people, and, though the results far umn cent 
had been good, the time had cor forr n Ar te r 
truction on a logical and uniform basis. H the organizatior 
favored the ippointment in ¢ ich district of a mittee were cor 
distinct body of library authority, not too large f Salford, M K 
it varying according to the population, whicl man Gilbert tS 
hould act along uniform and definite lin pract ty of t 
Alderman Rawson, of the Manchester Put sed lr 
lic Libraries committee, president of the L. A ther 
U. K., continued the subject presented by Mr. | A ron t 
Jones with a paper on ‘* Duties of library com the ft V 
mittees.”” He spoke first of the work f ‘ te ‘ 
the libraries of Manchester, and of the enor En nkmer Int 
mous extension that they had undergone since ind I y Mayor 
the first one was founded in 1852 The ties | the Mar H 
of committees were then touched upon, first as | most the entire 
to the engagement of officers and assistant the I visit 
their working hours, salaries, and opportunities | guests. 
for study, and then as to the selection and 
purchase of books. The provision of special | 
facilities for boys and girls, the relation of li- | Ihe third s 
braries to technical schools, and the value of rl 
tne ommiutt vere I 
( 
lipment of librarians ir 
1 in three successive began by answer 
Welch, chief stitutes succes 
ale with ‘* Ti sists making t 
rged the impor cation was ou 
ral « tion as an f attaining t ‘ 
indispensable part of a librarian’s ilifications n th hools t ’ 
There were three modes in which this training ea t 
could be secured:(1)through the library itself,(2) | ure, he thought, la 
through the general education supplied by self hools to the ex¢ 
culture or by a university career, and (3)t! gl ted Carlyle 
the b bliographical training to be acqu red in | sity is a colle 
the book trads Of these three rst it ‘ y of a syster 
was undoubtedly the best, no ng | instruction that sha 
equal to that obtained by ac tual igh lidate for tl n 
the possession of a degree or the specific study | for it ‘* The 
of library economy were most useful adjuncts; | awakened and then 
but regular training for the profession of libr rushed by 
rian was not likely to become general until the vorld of 1 ks n 
emoluments of librarians were more adequate The inadequa f 
than at present. Miss Hannah P. James, in tributed to three 
paper on ‘‘ Special training for library work,” | recogn pra 
said that special training for special work was | retically, the s 
nowadays becoming an acknowledged necessity w of 
She described the beginning of this training for making 
under Mr. Dewey's guidance at Columbia Col- | the \ fact tl 
lege, and reviewed the work now being d rT ren le e school 
the United States, at Albany, at the Pratt t h I " 
tute, the Armourand the Drexe! rary s ‘ f self tur He 
‘* Female library assistants"’ was the si t | riences from wn 
of a paper by E. R. N. Mathews rarian of | of what had be 
the Public Libraries of Bristol, who had found | I fi ft 
the introduction of women as assistants into his A short d < 


libraries, made in 1876, a great success. 
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lieved it would be a very long time before Mr. 
Crunden's prophecies attained fulfilment. The 
child who possessed a wide range of knowledge 
at the age of 13 was not an ordinary child at 
least not in the British Isles, although he might 
be in America and it would be better for such 
a child to develop his body rather than to pass 
through a further course of study. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, editor ofthe * Dictionary of 
national biography,” read a paper on ‘‘ Nation- 
al biography and national bibliography.” He 
described the scope and purpose of the monu- 


mental work of which he is in charge, and 
which he defined as a biographical census 
of all dwellers in the British dominions who 


have achieved anything worthy of commemora- 
tion. 
tion of the Dictionary was the effort to give au- 
thority for every fact recorded. The life of 
Shakespeare, for instance, would be practically 
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third great attempt at a bibliography of English 


| prepared 


|} cessor 


Che most notable feature in the prepara- | 


useless were not the authenticity of each of the | 


traditions which had accumulated about his 
name carefully determined. He had himself 
attempted on a modest scale a bibliography of 
Shakespeariana, arranged inthe order in which 


the student of Shakespearian biography was 
likely to find it convenient to approach the 
books. His bibliography was far from com- 


plete; the catalogs of the British Museum Li- 
brary, with its 3680 entries, the Barton 
lection in the Boston Public Library, with its 
2500 entries, and the Birmingham Public Li- 
brary, with 9640 volumes, all of which had been 
consulted in its preparation, supplied far longer 
lists of Shakespeariana; but he had endeavored 
to observe some logical principles of classifica- 
tion which the larger library catalogs did not 
attempt. After referring to the bibliographies 
of Milton, Sir Walter Scott, Dryden, and others, 


col- 


Mr. Lee said that all that was possible was to | 


mention, generally in chronological order, the 
chief articles or memoirs 
The Dictionary’s list of authorities contained 
much that was material for the preparation 
of a subject catalog of literature, and a sub- 
ject catalog was obviously of high 
tance in developing the utility of public libra- 


ries. The making of subject catalogs was a 


subsidiary branch of the science of bibliography. | 


In its essence, bibliography was the science of 
describing books as books, in contradistinction 
to books as literature. For the literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland there existed at pres- 
ent four notable experimentsin national bibli- 
ography. At the beginning of the century 
Robert Watt, a poor surgeon of Paisley, sacri- 
ficed 20 years of arduous labor in compiling his 
‘* Bibliotheca Britannica,” an elaborate catalog, 
mainly of British literature, though a few for- 
eign works were included, arranged in 
indices one of authors’ names, the other of 
the titles of books. The next effort in national 
bibliography was made by William Thomas 
Lowndes, who in his *‘ Bibliographers’ manu- 
al,” first published in 1834, endeavored to 
arrange the titles of books (under authors’ 
names) with some regard to their intrinsic 
interest. Lowndes, after many years of abject 
poverty, lost his reason and died in 1843. The 


concerning them. | 


impor- | 
| by the same printer.” 
| ject, Mr. Pollard said 


two 


literature was made in America, and it was to 
the credit of that great country that its history 
involved no distressing incidents like those that 
accompanied the efforts of Watt and Lowndes, 
rhis was Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of English 
literature,”’ projected in 1850, published in 1870, 
and later supplemented by the two volumes 
by John Foster Kirk. The fourth 
great experiment in national bibliography was 
the printed British Museum catalog, which is a 
permanent memorial of the skill, knowledge, 
and industry of Dr. Garnett and his staff. He 
spoke of the proposed bibliographical index to 
the work, and paid fitting tributes to his prede- 
as editor, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and to 
Mr. George Smith, the projector and publisher, 
who had contributed so much of his large fort- 
une to this enterprise. 

A discussion followed, participated in by Mr 
George Smith, Mr. Davis, of British Guiana, 
Dr. Winsor, Mr. Tedder, and Mr. Barrett, all 
of whom referred to the great value and im 
portance of the Dictionary as a contribution 
to English bibliography, and on motion of Dr. 
Winsor a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Lee and one to Mr. George Smith. 

Continuing the general subject of bibliog- 
raphy, an excellent paper on the ‘‘ Relations of 
bibliography and cataloging,” by A. W. Pollard, 
secretary of the Bibliographical Society, was 
read by Mr. G. F. Barwick. The paper con- 
sidered the various methods of arrangement of 
entries —as alphabetical, chronological under 
authors, or, for the earliest publications, by 
countries, towns, or printers —and pointed out 
that a catalog was intended primarily to describe 
a book in a particular library so as to enable a 
reader to identify it as the book he wants in the 
shortest and simplest manner. A bibliography, 
on the other hand, is designed to describe a 
book in its relations to other books, ‘‘ either to 
other copies of the same edition, or to other edi- 
tions of the same work, or to other works by the 
Same author, or, again, to other works on the 
same subject, or, lastly, to other books printed 
In summing up his sub- 
** Let us keep clearly in 
our minds the fact that the aims and ideals of 
the bibliographer and the cataloger are by no 
means the same. As librarians, let us think of 
our readers and not of our hobbies.” 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. L. Stan- 
ley Jast, of Peterborough, made a plea for the 
entry of pseudonymous books under the pseudo- 
nym when that name was the one most familiar 
to the public; Mr. Frank Campbell, of the 
British Museum, emphasized the distinction 
that must exist between the work of the libra- 
rian and the bibliographer, and said that in the 
development of classification more had been 


done by Americans than by any other people; 


and some minor complexities of method of en- 
try were pointed out by Mr. Weale, of South 
Kensington, and others. Dr. Winsor then took 
the chair. 

** The alphabetical and classed forms of cata- 
log compared " was the subject of a paper by 
Mr. F. T. Barrett, of the Mitchell Library, 
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ler- 


ation of the question. His judgment favored 


the alphabeti al catalog, espet ially in large li 
braries, and he thought that the special readers, 
who desired to know what a library contained 


in special lines of research and whose wants 


Glasgow, who gave acool and careful cons 





were often made the basis of an argument for 
classed catalogs, might be fully as well pro 
vided for by a good alphabetical catalog, which 
rhe chair- 
man, Dr. Winsor, said that he long ago had 
come to the conclusion that a librarian should 
adopt that form of cataloging which best suited 
his own individuality. If, however, he adopted 
a classed catalog, he should also have an au- 
thor index, and if he adopted an author 
catalog, he should also have a class index. 
But besides this he must have a proper subject 
index. 

[he next paper on the program was by Prof. 
C. Dziatzko, of the University Library of Gét- 
tingen, ‘* On the aid lent by pub 
art of printing in the early days of typography. 
The earliest examples of public aid were found 
in the support given by municipal authorities 
to the early printers, Gutenberg, Sweynheym, 
Pannarts, and others; and the effect of state 
privileges and state interference in succeeding 
years was summarized. In the absence of Dr. 
Dziatzko, this paper was read by title, and the 
conference adjourned for luncheon. 

Dr.Winsor presided during the first part of the 
afternoon session, which was opened by C. 
A. Cutter with a paper on “ A classification and 
notation,” in which he set forth concisely the 
characteristics of his Expansive classification, 
and touched upon the essentials of classification 
in general. The Expansive classification, he 
said, is composed of a series of seven tables of 
progressive fulness, designed to meet the needs 
of a library at its successive stages of growth, 
adding to the few classes of the first table more 
and more divisions till the seventh is minute 


was of wider general usefulness. 


1¢ bodies t« the 


enough for the British Museum. The 26 let- | 


ters of the alphabet, used for the notation, 
enable him to mark with only two characters 
676 classes, and with only three characters 
over 18,000. From this come elasticity, power 


to express the relations of subjects to one an- | 


other and to their subordinate parts, and power 
of making intercalations of new subjects. The 
most characteristic feature is the use of figures 
to mark countries and letters for all other sub- 
jects, which makes it possible to express the 
local relations of any subject in a perfectly 
unmistakable way; the letter never being used 
to signify countries and the figures never being 
used for any other subject but countries. 
These local figures could obviously be applied 
to any subdivision, however small. It was also 
possible to arrange the books by countries first, 
and sub-arrange them afterwards by subjects. 
These points were explained by examples, and 
it was also shown how the different classes are 
made to correspond interchangeably. 

The scheme of the classification followed the 
evolutionary idea throughout, its science pro- 
ceeding from the molecular to the molar, from 


number and space through matter and force to | 
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matter and life, its botany from cryptogams to 
phanerogams; its zodlogy from protozoa to pt 

mates, ending with anthropology. Other ex- 
amples were given of the systematic order of 
classes, particularly of such natural translations 
as putting J: between Judaism and Chris- 


tianity, CAuwrch A ry between theology and 
history fisti between geography and ec« 
nomics, Alu between the recreative and the 


fine arts; it was claimed that these were not 


merely ingenuities pleasing only to their in 
ventor but of practical value, since they answer 
the purpose of all classification by bringing to- 
gether books which one might wish to see at 
the same time Mr. Cutter’s advice to the 
makers of classification schemes was ‘‘ Be mi- 


nute, be minute, be not too minute.” The Ex- 
pansive classification, while providing tables of 
extreme minuteness, in many cases advised, 
though it did not impose, broadness. An im 
portant principle was to divide when division is 
easy, and to avoid division where it was hard 
to comprehend the reasons for it, and difficult 
to see the differences between the subjects when 
separated. 

‘*Classification in public libraries" was the 
subject of the next paper, presented by A. W. 
Robertson, of Aberdeen, who reviewed the 
various schemes in use and laid down the 
general rules that must guide the classifier. 
He had found that though at first a librarian 
might be satisfied with a broad and general 
classification, it would be necessary, as the li- 
brary extended, to adopt a fuller and closer 
one, ‘‘that classification being determined by 
the books on the shelves and not by a theoreti 
cal tabulation of human knowledge.’ 

In the discussion that followed, }-r. Ogle said 
that Mr. Cutter’s classification was very little 
known in England, but that he felt that it ap- 
pealed strongly to the English mind. He con- 
sidered the section on medicine a masterpiece. 
The subject of movable and fixed location was 
discussed by Mr. Crunden and Mr. Barrett, 
and further remarks on intricacies of classifica 
tion were made by Mr. Lane, of Boston, and 
Mr. W. H. Wesley, of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London. 

H. C. L. Anderson, of the Sydney (N. S. W.) 
Public Library, read a paper on ‘ Library 
work in New South Wales,” describing various 
Australian libraries, and speaking of the library 
conference heldin Melbourne last vear. Mr. F. 
M. Crunden then took the chair, and the last 
paper of the afternoon was read by Mr. W. H. 
]. Weale, librarian of the National Art Library, 
South Kensington Museum, whose subject was 
‘History and cataloging of the National Art 
Library.” He briefly sketched the history of 
the library from 1852, describing the re-arrange- 
ment and new system of cataloging introduced 
in 1890, and said that all articles on art that 
appeared in the magazines and weekly papers, 
as well as those printed by foreign societies, 
were now cataloged at the library. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were de- 
voted, as were the afternoons and evenings of 
the days preceding and to follow, to the pleas 
ures of sightseeing and hospitality. At the con- 
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clusion of the session the conference adjourned 
to a garden party, given in their honor by the 
Marchioness of Bute at St. John’s Lodge, Re- 
gent’s Park, and the evening was given up to 
the reception tendered the library visitors by 
Sir John and Lady Lubbock at their residence, 
2 St. James square. 


THIRD DAY. 


On Thursday morning the fifth session was 
opened in the old council chamber at the 
Guildhall, the Earl of Crawford presiding, suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Lubbock and Melvil Dewey. 
The first paper read was by Peter Cowell, of the 
Liverpool Public Libraries, on ‘* Library work 
40 years ago.” Mr. Cowell exemplified the 
changes in library methods during that period by 
a review of his own experience in Liverpool, 
where nearly 44 years ago he issued the first 
book from one of the two lending libraries estab- 
lished in thatcity in1853. Comparing the read- 
ing now with that of his earlier experience at 
Liverpool, Mr. Cowell thought that while ele- 
mentary and other schools had certainly raised 
the general level of education, there were pro 
portionately more earnest persevering and de- 
termined readers 40 years ago than at present. 
One reader read consecutively the whole of 
Rollin’s ‘‘Ancient history,” Alison’s ‘‘ Europe,” 
Gibbon's ‘‘ Rome,” and Ranke’s ‘‘ Popes,” and 
another the ‘‘ Universal history,” Gibbon, Ma- 
caulay, and Lingard; and there were others like 
them. Nowadays persistent steady reading like 
that was comparatively rare. Magazines, re- 
views, and journals, had to a great extent, par- 
ticularly with commercial people, superseded 
books themselves. Mr. Cowell touched upon 
some of the special features of the work at 
Liverpool —the free lectures, circulation of 
music, issue of books for the blind, and the 
other departures which make his libraries 
among the most progressive and successful of 
Great Britain. Commenting on Mr. Cowell's 
paper, Mr. Curzon, of Leeds, spoke of the work 
being done in village libraries in Yorkshire, 
where the Union of Institutes, of which he is 
secretary, supplies 200 villages and 15,000 read- 
ers with books. Mr. Elliott, of the Belfast 
Public Library, said that the experiment of free 
lectures tried at the library with which he is 
connected had proved popular and successful. 

** Public library architecture from the libra- 
rian’s standpoint” was the subject of a short 
paper by F. J. Burgoyne, of the Lambeth Pub- 
lic Libraries, who urged that library utility 
rather than an artistic exterior should be the 
chief consideration. First, the site should be 
easily accessible and in a main thoroughfare; 
then the general plan should admit of exten- 
sion, as books increase very rapidly. The 
rooms should not be too large, the cases not 
too high, the lighting should be well distributed. 
Special attention should be devoted to heating 
and ventilation. In the discussion, by Messrs. 
Crunden, Winsor, Tedder, Richardson, and Lu- 
cas, these last two points were mainly dwelt 
upon, the chairman, Lord Crawford, explaining 
the system in use at the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, F.R.1I.B.A., later read 
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his paper on ‘‘ Library architecture from the 
architect’s standpoint,” in which he pointed 
out that the many public libraries recently 
erected in England had evolved an interesting 
type of plan for buildings of moderate size, 
varying with the requirements of site and lo- 
cality, but economical, manageable, and useful. 
He pleaded that art quality and library con- 
venience should go together, and showed photo- 
graphs of the Laurentian library, Florence, 
in illustration. Commenting upon the paper, 
Sir Frederick Young observed that the main 
question in library architecture was, Are the 
books meant for the library, or is the library 
meant for the books? and Mr. Cowell spoke of 
the great help that the architect could give to 
the librarian, if the main purpose «!{ the build- 
ing was realized by him. 

Children’s reading was the next subject on 
the program. This was presented in two pa- 
pers, and gave rise to an interesting discussion. 
Miss C, M. Hewins, of the Hartford Public Li- 
brary, spoke first on ‘‘ Books that children 
like,” in which she quoted comments made by 
the children themselves upon books read by 
them. She had found that children who have 
few books generally like fairy tales best, An- 
drew Lang's fairy books being prime favorites, 
and she named books in the various branches 
of fiction, history, biography, science, etc., in 
which children, by their own account, found 
pleasure and profit. A paper by Mr. J. C. 
Dana, on ‘*‘ Our youngest readers,” was read by 
Mr. Ogle. In it Mr. Dana gave the results of 
the statistical investigations of school-children’s 
reading recently undertaken in Denver (see L. 
j., April, p. 187), and urged the necessity of 
making teachers, and, if possible, parents, ac- 
quainted with the best books for young readers, 
and especially of bringing the library resources 
within the grasp of little children, and thus 
awakening in them a love of books. 

The discussion of these papers was extended 
and animated. Sir William Bailey, speaking 
for Alderman Rawson, said that in Manchester 
there was a room for children that was filled 
nearly every night of the week. A similar room 
was recently established at the Chelsea (London) 
Public Libraries. In response to questions, Miss 
Sharp described the mode of establishing and 
conducting home libraries, and Mr. Wright, of 
Plymouth, described an arrangement made by 
his libraries with the school board, by which the 
schools of the district were supplied with a cer- 
tain number of books for the children’s use. 
The noon recess was then taken. 

In the afternoon session the first paper listed 
was that of Mr. J. N. Larned, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who was unable to attend the conference. 
It was on ‘‘ Organization of co-operative work 
among public libraries,” as to which he said 
that the possibilities of co-operative work 
among public libraries could be realized only by 
an organization that would provide for it a per- 
manent editorial director, adequately salaried 
and devoting his whole attention to the work. 
Probably the best mode in which this might be 
acconiplished was by the formation of a distinct 
international association for the purpose, while 
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the value of the work that could be done 
through such a body could hardly be overesti- 


mated. The special line of co-operation con- | 


sidered was that relating to the preparation and 
issue of indexes and bibliographic guides. 

Mr. H. H. Langton, of the University of To- 
ronto, followed with a paper on ‘‘ Co-operation 
in the compilation of a catalog of periodicals,” 
presenting the need of a single international 
catalog of the periodical publications of the 
world, exclusive of newspapers and literary 
magazines, and suggesting as the leading feat- 
ures of sucha work a definite and limited scope, 
subject classification, and continuation by an- 
nual supplements. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Langton’s paper, 
Dr. B. Lundstedt, the delegate of the Swedish 
government, presented to the conference a 
copy of his great bibliography of Swedish peri- 
odical literature,* of which two volumes have 
so far been completed. The chairman, in ac- 
knowledging Dr. Lundstedt's gift, spoke of the 
bibliographical work being done bythe Brussels 
Institut International de Bibliographie, and in- 
troduced M. Paul Otlet, secretary of the institute, 
who explained its aims and methods, and pre- 
sented to the conference a set of its publications. 
M. Leopold Delisle, through M. H. Ormont, the 
delegate of the French government, also pre- 
sented to the conference the first volume of the 
great printed catalog of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, which will extend to 150 volumes when 
completed. 

‘* Printed card catalogs in America” was the 
subject of a paper by Mr. C. W. Andrews, of 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago, who explained 
the preparation and the advantages of the print 
ed cards used in the Boston Public Library, 
New York Public Library, Harvard University, 
and the John Crerar Library, and suggested 
their possible co-operative extension among li- 
braries generally. In the discussion the use of 
linotype machines for library printing was 
brought up, and Mr. Putnam described their 
successful operation in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. The work ofthe A. L. A. Publishing 
Section in issuing printed cards was briefly ex- 
plained by Mr. Lane, who presented the report 
of the section made to the Philadelphia confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. Mr. Frank Campbell, of 
the British Museum, spoke on the need of se- 
curing government aid in co-operative bibliog- 
raphy, and Mr. Bowker referred to the impor- 
tant work in that direction that might be done 
in the United States through the reorganized 
Library of Congress. 

The final paper of the session was read by 
Mr. Putnam, of the Boston Public library, on 
‘*Local library associations in the United 
States.” He briefly described the scope and 
aims of the 25 local library associations in the 
United States, which with their 1985 members 
and their aggregate of 92 meetings a year were 
the most effective of all means for strengthen- 
ing and extending the influence of the national 
association. 

* Sveriges periodisk litteratur: bibliografi, 1645-1894 
3 V. 
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The members then adjourned for the usual 
round of entertainment, which comprised, for 
the rest of the afternoon, a visit to the libra- 
ry of Brook House, Park Lane, by invitation of 
Lord Tweedmouth, a visit to Apsley House, 


| by invitation of the Duke of Wellington, and 


afternoon tea at Grosvenor House by invitation 
of the Duke of Westminster. In the evening 
the delegates attended the special performance 
of ‘* The merchant of Venice," given in their 
honor at the Lyceum theatre, by Sir Henry 
Irving. 

FOURTH DAY. 


On Friday, the final day of the conference, 
after devoting the first hour to preparing for 
the instantaneous group photograph taken in 
front of the Guildhall,* the morning session was 
opened by the Earl of Crawford, who was later 
succeeeded in the chair by Alderman Harry 
Rawson and Sir John Lubbock. The first paper 
was on ‘Libraries of the northern states of 
Europe,” by Andreas S. Steenberg, of Horsens, 
Denmark. These libraries are commonly of 
two distinct classes, scientific libraries, which 
are state libraries, and the libraries of the peo- 
ple, which are generally private institutions, 
the first being usually well supported and pro- 
gressive, while the latter are far bchind those 
of the English-speaking nations. He described 
briefly the chief libraries in these two classes, 
the most notable of the people's libraries being 
that of Helsingfors in Finland, from which 
g0,000 v. are issued yearly; next in importance 
come the libraries of the municipalities of Co- 


| penhagen (seven libraries), and the Bergen 





lown Library. These northern states have no 
library acts, no library buildings, no reading- 
rooms, and the libraries are open only a few 
hours weekly. 

The next paper on the program was on “‘ An 
indicator-catalog charging system,” by Jacob 
Schwartz, of the Free Library of the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New 
York, and in Mr. Schwartz's absence it was 
summarized admirably by Mr. Cutter, who re- 
ferred to it as claiming the advantages of both 
the English indicator system and the American 
slip method. A brief discussion developed the 
fact that a similar method was already in use 
in England. 

The subject of free access was introduced ina 
paper contributed by W. H. Brett, of the Cleve 
land (O.) Public Library. It was entitled ‘‘ Free- 
dom in public libraries,” and was a review 
of the advantages and disadvantages of open 
shelves, the former, in the writer's mind, much 
outweighing the latter. Mr. Brett emphasized 
the economy in service that resulted from the 
free-access system, and the great benefit it was 
to the public, instancing the libraries of Phila- 


| delphia, Cleveland, and other American cities 


to show the practicability of the method in larger 
libraries. 

An animated discussion took place, in which 
much difference of opinion was manifest. Sir 


*Copies can be had at js. 6d. each, by addressing 
Argent Archer, 195A, High st., Kensington, London, W 
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William Bailey said that to his mind such a pro- 
posal was simply a plea for anarchy. Mr. C. 
Madeley thought that this was pre-eminently 
an open question. His rule was “liberty with 
discretion,” and he had found it possible to 
give liberty to nine-tenths of his readers in such 
a way that they did not know there were any 
restrictions. The Public Library of Clerken- 
well, he thought, proved that the plan of free 
access could be thoroughly successful. Alder- 
man Southern believed that free access, while 
generally desirable, was often impracticable, as 
to introduce the system many libraries would 
have to be reconstructed. Mr. Bradshaw, of 
Nottingham, said that in his library open shelves 
had resulted in the loss of many books, and 
that it had proved absolutely necessary to have 
the shelves controlled by assistants; the library 
had recently been altered, so that now the lend- 
ing-room was wholly controlled by the counter. 
He thought that with alibrary properly designed 
for the purpose, free access could easily be 
carried out. Other speakers on the subject were 
Mr. Davis, of British Guiana, Mr, F. H. Jones, 
Mr. Putnam, Mr. Jast, and Mr. Doubleday. 

‘**A hint in cataloging” was the title of a 
short paper by F. Blake Crofton, of the Legis- 
lative Library of Halifax, Nova Scotia, which 
proved to be an elaborate description of what 
he called an autobiographical dictionary, which 
he said he classified under ‘‘ Wit and humor.” 
Mr. .E. A. Petherick, of London, discussed 
** Theoretical and practical bibliography,” urg- 
ing the preparation of catalogs in accordance 
with (a) the requirements of readers, (4) the 
character and (c) the extent of the collection, 
and (@) with a view to permanence. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker followed with a paper on ‘‘ Bibliograph- 
ical endeavors in America,” in which he sum- 
marized the various efforts toward a national 
bibliography in the United States, from the 
little *‘ Catalogue of all the books printed in the 
United States" of 1804 to the ‘*‘ American Cata- 
logue "’ of the present period. 

The afternoon session opened with a ‘‘ De- 


scription of the more important libraries in 
Montreal, with some remarks upon depart- 
mental libraries,” by C. H. Gould, of McGill 


University Library, Montreal, who gave an in- 
teresting historical sketch of the chief Montreal 
libraries, and offered some excellent suggestions 
for the administration of department libraries. 
Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton 
University, was not present; but his paper on 
‘** Libraries as the prime factor in human evolu- 
tion” showed how, as by language concepts 
are transferred ready formed from one in- 
dividual to another and ideas are built up as 
though from individual sense-impressions, so, 
by books, the built-up experiences of former 
generations and foreign thinkers are added 
to the mental equipment of the individual. 
Thus the library becomes the chief factor in 
the development of the mind, and the greatest 
instrument in human evolution, and it is in its 


growth and administration to meet its opportu- 
nities that lie the only potentialities for future 
progress. 

Mr. John Thorburn, of the Geological Survey 
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of Canada, had a paper on ‘* Counting and time- 
recording,” in which he reviewed the various 
methods of counting adopted by different na- 
tions, describing the limited range of the use 
of numbers prior to the introduction of the 
Arabic numerals, the varying ways in which 
dates have been given and recorded in ancient 
and modern times, and the curious methods of 
dating documents practised in Scotland and 
France as late as the 18th century. 

In the absence of Mr. George Iles, his paper 
on ‘‘ Expert appraisal of literature” was sub- 
mitted as printed and distributed ; it gave a 
clear and interesting account of his proposals 
for the ‘‘evaluation” of books. Mr. Frank 
Cundall, of the Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, 
W. I., described ‘‘ Library work in Jamaica,” 
in an interesting paper, that touched upon West 
Indian libraries in general, and gave practical 
hints on details of library management in 
tropical climates. He explained that the book- 
worm and the cockroach were the worst ene- 
mies to books in the West Indies, though the 
‘*fishmoth” and the white ant were also to be 
feared, and he said that books intended for use 
in the tropics shouid be bound with poisoned 
paste and glue. 

This was the last paper of the program, and 
votes of thanks, expressions of international 
amity, and acknowledgment of the brilliant wel- 
come and lavish hospitality with which the 
visitors had been greeted were the next order 
of the day. Alderman Rawson, in a few clos- 
ing words, referred to the pleasure it had af- 
forded the L. A. U. K. to greet so many colo- 
nials and friends from distant countries. Prof. 
Comm. Guido Biagi, the delegate from Italy, 
begged to express his appreciation of the im- 
portant results of the meeting and the kindness 
and hospitality with which the visitors had been 
received. He was followed by Mr. Steenberg 
and Mr. Lundstedt in a similar vein, and these 
thanks of the foreign delegates were briefly 
acknowledged by the chairman. Mr. Dewey 
returned thanks in the name of the Americans, 
Mr. Langton for the colonies, Mr. Enjiro 
Yamaza spoke for Japan. Votes of thanks were 
passed to Sir John Lubbock, to the various vice- 
presidents who had occupied the chair, to the 
Lord Mayor and corporation for allowing the 
use of the Guildhall as a meeting-place, to the 
generous hosts whose hospitality had been so 
warmly extended, and to the reception commit- 
tee. Thus, in all good fellowship and kindliness, 
the second International Library Conference 
came to an end, having added another and an 
enduring link to the chain of common aims and 


| common interests that binds together library 


workers the world over. 

There still remained an aftermath of sight- 
seeing and entertainment. In the afternoon li- 
brary parties visited Lambeth Palace and its 
library; Stafford House, by invitation of the 
Duke of Sutherland; and Apsley House, which 
had been the goal of a previous party on the day 
before. In the evening the Hotel Cecil was the 
scene of the brilliant conference dinner, attend- 
ed by over 300 of the delegates and their friends, 
the crown and finish of the London meeting. 
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THE VOYAGE. 


On the beautiful afternoon of June 26 the libra- 
ry party, comprising 47 persons, including libra- 
rians and their companions, left East Boston in 
the Cunard steamer (¢f/a/onia, amid the cheer- 
ing of hundreds of friends and kindred who 
waved a 4on voyage The weather was excep- 
tionally fine for several days, the company was 
harmonious and agreeable, and on Wednesday 


evening a meeting of the A. L. A. party was 
called inthe music-room. The list was read, and 
each one responded by risinginturn. The boat 


proved so steady that but few were inclined to 
meditate on the uncertainty of all things in par- 
ticular, and the instability of water in general; 
and the days passed swiftly and pleasantly in 
social talk, shop talk, and the discovery that each 
one knew some mutual friend of others, and th 
** the world is a very small place.” On July 
meeting of all passengers was called to 

sider the propriety of celebrating the glorious 
Fourth. Prof. A. S. Hill presided, and com- 
mittee was chosen to take charge of the evening 
program, which was to be of a literary nature, 


at 
3a 


con- 


a 


and another to superintend the games to be 
provided for the Monday's entertainment. The 
evening passed pleasantly with recitations of 


selections and original poems, introduced very 


wittily by the chairman, Rev. T. F. Wright, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 
On the morning of the Fourth there was a 


suspicious quiet aboard which boded little good, 
and the news soon spread that the shaft was bent 
and that the engines had stopped at half-past 
five; that the boat was drifting slowly to north- 
ward, and must wait till some benevolent 
Samaritan came to her aid. Soon after 7 a.m. 
a steamer was seen on the horizon, which 
was signalled and tooted toin vain. She ‘‘ went 
by on the other Meantime the wind 
blew freshly from the south, and all wondered 
** How long?” 


side.” 


Each one laid in what store of patience he 
could command, when about 3 p.m. the boat- 
swain'’s whistle gave the joyful signal that a 


steamer was in sight, and in a few moments she 
turned and came swiftly towards the Cepia , 
What a relief it was when the signals exchanged 
told that the steamer Floridian, from the West 
Indies and bound to Liverpool, would take the 
Cephalonia in tow to Queenstown. The quiet 
endurance of the morning at once changed into 
the gladness of hope, and the whole aspect of 
things wore a different hue. A more grateful 
company could hardly have been found the 
world over, and all felt once more in a cheer- 
ful mood—and ready to celebrate the next 
day. True, the party would not be in time to 
partake of the festivities awaiting them in Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, for Thursday was the 
very earliest time that could be made, as the 
steamer could hope to go not more than from 
four to six miles an hour, and was 400 miles 
away. But all were safe, and happy. On 
Monday the second part of the celebration took 
place, and was very entertaining. 
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Wednesday it was announced that the steam 
er uld reach Queenstown at night, and she 
lid so after a day of perfect beauty off the 
coast of Ireland. Time fails to tell of the sail 
up the beautiful harbor of Queenstown, the 
miseries of the midnight scramble for trunks at 
| the customs house, the night urney to Dub 
lin, when the day began to dawn at midnight, 
the crossing of the Irish Sea, and the ride 
| through Wales and tl arrival at Birmingham 
Thursday afternoon hours of wakefulness 
sent all early to bed, and when the anxious 
predecessors arrived late to greet their fellows 
not a librarian was in sight, and their c: itu 
lations had to wait until Friday rning, when 
at last the reunited brethren and sisters ex 
changed glad greetings 

THE WELCOME AND THE WAITIN LIVE ! 

Liverpool, in the person of the ever-genial 
Peter Cowell, stood ready with open arms to 
give first welcome to the library pilgrims fron 
America, and great was the sorrow when Tues 
lay, July arrived, and the pilgrims did not 
arrive. Mr. Lane hairma »f the travel com 
mittee, accom] by his mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Utley, Mr. ¢ Mrs. H Mr. Gould, of 
Montreal, Mr. Eakins, of Toronto, and Re 
Mr. Gillies, chairman of the rary committee 

|} of Kingston, Jamaica, W. I., were the only 
American representatives at Liverpool, and, 
with Mr. Bowker, who reached Wigan the next 
day from London, these few were obliged t 
drop all sense of humility and try to expand 
themselves into representing the who had 
not arrived, and all America It was noted, 
| however, that the party did represent remark 
| ably the widespread distribution of library de 
velopmentin America. Mr. Cowell did his best 
to cause the little company to forget their anx 
iety about a fellow-countr en, sh img 
them about hi iry, noted everywhere for its 
large success, we pen aking everythin 1 Liver 
pool open to them, and in the evening the f 
mal hospitalities of the pre-conference progra 
| began with a conve ne tendered by the I 
| brary, museum, arts, and technical instructior 
committee of the Liverpool Council. The mag 
nificent rooms of the superb building in which 
the culture-features, so to speak, of Liverpool 
are housed, were thrown fu pen, and were 
thronged with nearly 7oo of Liverpool most 
representative men and women, gathered t 
greet the American party, if not with the 
Americans themselves Sir William B. For 
wood, chairman of the « mittee, and M 
Forwood, received the visitors in the upper 
vestibule of the Walker Art Gallery, supported 
by the members of his committee, and Mr. 
Cowell, as host, was supported also by Mr. 
Charles Dyall, curator of the art gallery, and 
Dr. Forbes, director of the museum. In the 
Picton reading-room the Probyn Ladies Sextet 
discoursed instrumental and the Minster Vor 
Quartet vocal music, and in one of the art 
gallery rooms the Liverpool Constabulary Band 
played. The would-be welcome was altogether 
a delightful one, though the regrets over the 
absentees were widely and sincerely expressed 
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WIGAN AND HAIGH HALL. 


On Wednesday morning, July 7, the little 
party, accompanied by Sir William Forwood, 
Mr. Cowell, and other English friends, made 
the pleasant run by rail to Wigan, and were 
relieved to have news that the absentees, after a 
Fourth-of-July accident off the Irish coast, had 
suffered no harm and little anxiety, had been 
reported at Queenstown, and were nearing that 
harbor of refuge in friendly tow. At Wigan, 
the interesting Free Library and its separate 
building for the Boys’ Reading Room were first 
visited, under guidance of Mr. Folkard, the li- 
brarian, and thence the visitors made the pleas- 
ant journey, two miles out, to Haigh Hall. 
Not only had the lovely grounds (from which 
could be seen the church of Standish, whence 
came the doughty Captain Miles) and the beauti- 
ful house, Haigh Hall, been thrown open by the 
Earl of Crawford —who came down from the 
London season especially to receive his visit- 
ors — but a remarkable selection of over 500 man- 
uscripts of all ages and countries, rare books, 
proclamations, and rich bindings (especially 
of the inlaid metal ones, in which Lord Craw- 
ford’s collection is so rich), had been laid out in 
the rooms, numbered, and cataloged, by Mr. J. 
P. Edmond, Lord Crawford's librarian, in an ad- 
mirable printed catalog dedicated to the Ameri- 
can librarians. Special care had been taken to 
show things relating to America or to the Eng- 
lish forefathers. This was a surprising fore- 
taste, quite overwhelming to the visitors, of the 
lavish hospitality in store for the pre-conference 
party. The guests were welcomed by Mr. Lind- 
say, one of the younger sons of the house, who 
presented them to his father, and afteran hour or 
two spent in inspecting the treasures, Lord Craw- 
ford pointing out here and there special matters 
of interest, the large party, including the mayor 
and many citizens of Wigan, were ushered to 
the large marquee on the lawn, where, as soon 
as the guests were seated, a delightful luncheon 
was served. 

After luncheon, Lord Crawford gave the 
toasts, first of the Queen, then of the President 
of the United States, then of his American 
guests, bidding them heartily welcome, express- 
ing his keen regret at the enforced absence on 
the choppy seas of so many of his hoped-for 
guests, and coupling with the toast the name 
of Mr. Lane, who responded pleasantly. Sir 
William Forwood proposed, and Mr. Bowker, 
for the Americans seconded, the health of the 
host; the former referring regretfully to the 
proposed increase of ‘death duties” which 
might discourage private collections hereafter; 
the latter emphasizing the fact that official mis- 
understandings could not lessen the real knitting 
together of ‘‘kin across sea,” which was so 
much strengthened by such kindnesses as these 
hospitalities, referring to Lord Crawford's great 
services as a trustee of the British Museum and 
asa promoter of scientific and industrial pro- 
gress in England, and coupling with the Earl's 
health that of Mr. Lindsay and the family of 
Haigh Hall. 

Lord Crawford, in returning thanks, gave a 


brief history of the Haigh Hall collection, 
begun in the r4th century, promoted by the 
literary interest of the family (illustrated in 
Lady Anne Lindsay, whose ms. of ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray” was among the exhibits), but 
made chiefly by his father, who had begun the 
larger collection with the purpose that what- 
ever might be the taste or interest of any 


| future head of the house, he might find a 








nucleus of books on his special subject in the 
general collection. While specializing the li- 
brary in manuscripts and on other lines, he 
had kept the general purpose in view, and he 
was glad to say that his eldest son continued 
the interest in books. As to the ‘‘ death du- 
ties,” he hoped the representations already 
made to the ministry might have their effect 
in preventing legislation which might compel 
heirs of such collections to disperse them. 


MANCHESTER. 


From Wigan, in the late afternoon, the party 
went on to Manchester, where again everything 
was made ready for them with wonderfully 
thoughtful and complete organization of de- 
tails. There was a printed time-table for the 
visitors’ busy hours; descriptive ‘*‘ Notes on 
Manchester institutions visited by the American 
delegates” had also been specially prepared, 
and the visitors were driven from point to 
point under personal guidance, and at each 
place the official head was waiting to give wel- 
come and a brief address of explanation. Con- 
sequently, the Americans, here as afterward, 
saw and heard as much in one day as most 
visitors in three. Wednesday evening the Lord 
Mayor and his daughter, Miss Roberts, had 
asked leading Manchester citizens, men and 
women, to greet the visitors in the noble town 
hall, where they enjoyed the wall pictures of 
Madox-Brown, the charming concerts given 
severally by the vocalists of the evening, by the 
city organist on the great organ, and by the 
Manchester City Police Band; the banquet 
which was spread during the evening, and 
above all the warm personal welcome given by 
the Lord Mayor, still young in heart and action 
at the age of 79. To each of the Americans 
present he expressed his regrets for the wan- 
derers and asked to have this feeling of all 
Manchester reported to them on their arrival. 

Thursday, July 8, was a hard-working day, 
filled with pleasures. The American visitors, 
with a number of English librarians and Man- 
chester people, met first at an informal recep- 
tion at ten o'clock at the Free Reference Libra- 
ry, occupying the old town hall in King street, 
where Alderman Southern,the efficient chair- 
man of the free libraries committee, Alder- 
man Hoy, the enterprising chairman of the 
technical instruction committee, with their col- 
leagues, and Mr. C. W. Sutton, chief librari- 
an, to whom the visitors owed the great part of 
their pleasures, gave cordial welcome. Mr. 
Southern outlined to some of his guests the fine 
plans Manchester was discussing for the future 
of the library in new quarters. The crowded 
shelves, and the astonishing ladders, reaching 
in default of galleries, nearly to the top of the 
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18-foot room, testified to the necessity for re- 
moval. Thence the party took conveyances to 
the superb new building erecting, in cathedral 
style and with all the solidity and artistic detail 
of an old cathedral, by Mrs. John Rylands, to 
house the magnificent collection of books, in- 
cluding the Althorp collection purchased from 
Earl Spencer, which is to be her memorial to 
her husband, the eminent manufacturer and 
merchant. The building, from the designs of 
Mr. Champneys, with rich scholastic ornamen- 
tation and a noble window figuring the great 
scholars of all ages (including the American 
Jonathan Edwards), will be ready a year or so 
hence to receive the 60,000 and more volumes 
already collected—a great scholars’ library. 
Mrs. Rylands, being absent on the continent, 
Mr. W. Linnell and Mr. W. Carnelley, partners 
in the Rylands house, and Mrs. Rylands’ advis- 
ers in this noble memorial, conducted the visi- 
tors through the building, Mr. Carnelley making 
a brief speech of explanation and Mr. Bowker 
expressing for the American visitors their ap- 
preciation of the fine thought of Mrs. Rylands 
in making this shrine for books so worthy a 
memorial. At the ancient Chetham Hospital 
and Library the Dean of Manchester and Arch- 
deacon Anson, on behalf of the feofees, wel- 
comed the party, who returned thanks through 
Mr. Lane; and the governor, Mr. W. T. Browne, 
made the tour of the old, old buildings, point- 
ing out the many features of interest. Thence 
the party returned to the new town hall, 
where the two committees had provided a 
bounteous luncheon, Alderman Southern occu- 
pying the chair with the Lord Mayor on his 
right, and Alderman Hoy with the ladies of 
the American delegation on the other hand. 
After the toast to the Queen from the chair- 
man, Mr. Hoy proposed the health of the 
visitors in a most felicitous speech, in which 
he referred gracefully to the common heritage 
of the two countries, and Mr. Eakins, of To- 
ronto, responded forthe Americans, referring 
incidentally to the loyalty of Canada to the 
mother country. The Dean of Manchester very 
wittily proposed the health of the Lord Mayor, 
Dr. Ward toasted the chairman, and Sir Will- 
iam Bailey gallantly gave the health of the 
ladies, to which Mrs. Rawson gave a pleasant 
word of response. 

Under the guidance of Alderman Hoy, the 
visitors next inspected the spacious but yet in- 
complete building for the Municipal Technical 
School, in preparation for which he or others 
of his committee had personally visited most 
of the like institutions in England and else- 
where. They then drove to Owens College, 
where Principal Ward gave a succinct account 
of the development of the college and of its 
library, soon to be housed in the new Chris- 
tie Library building, the gift of ex-Chancellor 
Christie ; and Prof. Boyd-Dawkins, head of the 
Manchester Museum, connected with the col- 
lege, in defining and describing the museum, 
expressed his indebtedness to American mu- 
seums for many of the ideas therein em- 
bodied. These courtesies were acknowledged 
by Rev. Mr. Gillies, of Jamaica, W. I., for 
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the American visitors, responding to Alder 
man Thompson's pleasant word. The day end 
ed with a cordial welcome to the remarka 
ble Tudor exhibition at the City Art Gallery, 
where Councillor Pythian acted as host, and 
where afternoon tea was served, and in the 
evening the little delegation went onto Birming- 
ham, there to meet the long-delayed ‘* Cepha- 
lonians.” 
THE REUNION — BIRMINGHAM 

Friday, July 9, found all united in the hos 
pitable town of Birmingham, where again most 
careful preparations had been arranged to make 
the most of the day. The printed ti ne-table in 
cluded also a brief list of books relating to Bir 


| mingham, prepared by Mr. Charles E. Scarse 


local hon. sec. of the L. A. U. K., to whom the 
visitors were largely indebted for the success of 
the day. 

The visitors gathered at the Central Free Li- 
brary, where that veteran among librarians, |]. 
D. Mullins, active in mind though enfeebled in 
body, shook hands with as many of the guests 
as his strength permitted. The noble building 
and its worthy contents, especially the Shake- 
speare library, were inspected with great pleas- 
ure, under the guidance of Councillor Charles 


| Green and the sub-librarian, Mr. A. C. Shaw. 





Thence many of the visitors diverged from the 
regular program for a brief call at the old Bir- 
mingham Library, a proprietary library more 
than acentury old, presided over by Mr. Scarse, 
where they were especially interested in the pro- 
prietors’ rooms — a sort of club feature — and 
in the dust-extractor, working by suction, upon 
which some keen eyes lighted. The Birming- 
ham Midland Institute, one of the great origi- 
nating centres of public education in England, 
was next visited, under the guidance of Treas 
urer Matthews and Councillor Martineau. At 
noon a reception was held by the Lord Mayor, 
James Smith, Esq., in the fine rooms of the 
council house, and a pleasant luncheon was 
served, at which Alderman Fallows and others 
of the Council, U. S. Consul G. F. Parker, and 
many others were present. The Lord Mayor, 
speaking especially to the newly-arrived party, 
emphasized the appropriateness of visiting first 
the county of Warwickshire, the birthplace of 
Shakespeare and George Eliot, and said that 
there was no part of Birmingham's municipal 
life more fully appreciated and more cheerfully 
supported by the people than the free libraries. 
He hoped America and England would con- 
tinue to go hand in hand ; the readers of both 
enjoyed the same books, and gave librarians the 
same trouble and anxiety. Mr. Crundengrace- 
fully returned thanks for the visitors. 

In the afternoon the Municipal School of Art 
was first visited, and then Mason College 
and Library. The visitors next found their 
way to the remarkable building of the Munici- 
pal Technical School, where brief addresses of 
explanation were made by Councillor Martineau 
and Principal Sumpner, after which the inter- 
esting practical features of the school received 
careful inspection. Some of the visitors found 
their way to the great town hall which had so 
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often echoed to the voices of John Bright and 


his fellows. At five o'clock, at the invitation of | 


President Windle and the committee of the Bir- 
mingham Library, all gathered at the Grand 
Hotel for ‘‘ tea,” which proved to be a bounti- 
ful supper. Dr. Windle, presiding, offered the 
guests welcome on behalf of one of the oldest 
libraries of its kind in the kingdom, founded by 
the distinguished Dr. Priestley. Mr. Crunden, 
replying, said that Americans iooked with pride 
upon the triumphs of England, and, as a matter 
of reciprocity, the mother-country should take 
credit for whateverthe childrendid. Dr. Nolan, 
of Philadelphia, seconded his remarks, and Mr. 
Bowker, speaking for the visitors, gave the 
toast of the Queen, which was seconded by all 
joining in the national anthem. Consul Parker, 
who has done excellent service in Birmingham 
as a literary as well as an official representative, 
also spoke. Mr. Andrews, of Chicago, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Dr. Windle and the 
committee, and Mr. J. Thackeray Bunce, of the 
committee, spoke pleasantly, saying that Eng- 
lishman envied the magnificent way in which 
the United States had founded state and other 
libraries. He added that nowhere in England 
were Americans more welcome than in Bir- 
mingham, referring especially to Holmes, 
Lowell, and Bayard Taylor. Whatever some 
people might try to make out, we were one na- 
tion once and we are one nation at heart now. 

In the evening some of the party visited Con- 
sul Parker at his home, and others drove to one 
of the charming historic houses of the vicinity, 
to which a cordial invitation had been given. 


IN THE WARWICKSHIRE COUNTRY. 


On Saturday morning, July ro, the visitors 
started by an early train for Kenilworth, where, 
after visiting the lovely ruins, so associated in 
library minds with Sir Walter Scott, coaches 
were taken for that most delightful of drives past 
Guy's Cliff and the old mill to Warwick Castle, 
where the house and gardens were fully en- 
joyed, and through Warwick to the home of 
Shakespeare, Mr. Chivers having most wisely 
rearranged the plans so as to spend Sunday at 
Stratford instead of at Leamington. A visit 
was made in the late afternoon to the Shake- 
speare birth-house, after which Mrs. Charles 
Flower exemplified the hospitality and gener- 
osity associated in Stratford with that name by 
a charming afternoon tea and garden-party at 
her delightful residence close by. Thence the 
party passed on to the Memorial Building, 
where they were formally welcomed by the 
Mayor and shown through the gallery and 
library. 

On Sunday morning many of the party drove 
and others walked to Ann Hathaway's cottage at 
Shottery, and there was a general gathering at 
the morning service in Shakespeare’s church, 
the picturesque Holy Trinity by the riverside, 
where his bones lie undisturbed. The Bishop 
of Cairo, Ill., preached the sermon, and after 
the service called the American party together 
at the chancel and held the simple service of 
thanksgiving for their escape from the dangers 
of the great deep. 


It is a fitting rule of Vicar Arbuthnot that 
sightseeing shall not be permitted on Sun- 
day, but in view of this visit of American li- 
brarians he not only allowed an exception to the 
rule, but himself guided the party through the 
church and gave a most interesting series of 
talks here and there, covering all the features of 
interest. Particularly the visitors were inter- 
ested in the modern stained-glass window which 
is to commemorate the church-relationship and 
the book-relationship of England and America, 
and it is hoped by the visiting party that it may 
be practicable to arrange through librarians for 
completing the American panels which are yet 
to be filled. Afterwards the visitors, guided 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ward, were shown through 

King Edward's School, where Shakespeare was 
| a pupil, and the old Guildhall, in which the lad 
| probably saw his first play, the headmaster, as 


host, giving a most informing and entertaining 
talk. After dinner and an hour of rest, the 
visitors drove out to Clopton Hall, an interest- 
ing old mansion, where Sir Arthur Hodgson 
received them courteously, and had them 
shown through the house and grounds. Some 
of the party enjoyed at sunset, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Richard Savage, the bibliographer 
of Shakespeare and custodian of the library, a 
walk to ‘‘the bank where the wild thyme 
grows,” while others sought rest in what re- 
mained of a busy Sunday. In the morning, 
after a second visit to the Memorial Building, 
the pilgrims journeyed to London, where most 
of the party found the quarters assigned to them 
in the Inns of Court Hotel, their headquarters 
during the conference. 


LONDON — THE GUILDHALL RECEPTION. 


The international conference was fittingly 
prefaced by a reception at the Guildhall of the 
City of London, where for the first time the 
English hosts, the American visitors, and the 
representatives from the colonies and from 
other countries first had opportunity of making 
one another's acquaintance, the Guildhall being 
at once the centre of civic government and of art 
and literature for the city of London. In the 
necessary absence of Sir John Lubbock, the 
visitors were received by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
as president of the Bibliographical Society and 
representative of the L. A. U. K. committee, 
and after his informal welcome took their 
choice among the ‘‘triple bill” of entertain- 
ments provided for them. Many found their 
way to the Guildhall library, where the feature 
of the evening was Dr. Garnett’s interesting 
paper on ‘‘ The introduction of European print- 
ing in the east,” read here instead of in the 
conference session, but summarized elsewhere 
at its place on the regular program. Others 
enjoyed the vocal music in the reception hall, 
or the extraordinary variety entertainment pro- 
vided by the Savage Club, whose members, 
impressing Lord Crawford into the chair, told 
stories or sang songs to a throng which over. 
flowed the modern and beautiful rotunda of 
the council room. Still others accepted the 
hospitality of the wonderful Victorian exhibit 





of paintings, shown in the Guildhall art gal- 
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leries, an exhibition already visited at 
by 
various 


or looked ver t 
hick 


ch were sh 


over 200,000 peo] le: 


library exhibits w 
wit 


the Guildhall proper, with the dim forms of 
Gog and Magog presiding from abov« With 
literature, music, and art, a pleasant vening 
I 
was quickly passed, and though the attractions 
were too various and absorbing for much new 
I personal acquaintanceship, many greetings 


were exchanged among old friends, and it was 


agreed that the social opening of the conference 


was most auspicious. 


LONDON FESTIVITIE 
rhe opening of the conference is described 
elsewhere, but a word should be said as to the 
interesting place of meeting. By courtesy of 
the Lord Mayor and the committee of the coun- 
cil, Guildhall was practically given up to the 


conference during most of the week. Except 
during one day, on which the council itself met 


in its chamber, the meetings were held in the 


noble rotunda, which had been built of recent 
years as a worthy home for the civic court of 
the greatest city in the world. The circular 


with their ingenious desk devices, 
worthy of the Library Bureau, brought the at 

dience into touch with the readers 
speakers, and every one present felt the inspira- 
tion of the noble hall. 
for about 500 people. 


rows of seats, 


close and 
There was seating room 
At the first f 

place was more than crowded, and thereafter 
there was 1 attendance throughout. On 


session the 


a goo 





one day the meeting was held in the former 
council chamber, where the old-fashioned ar- 
rangements were in curious contrast with the 
new hall, and here accommodations were rather 
lacking for the large attendance \rrange- 
ment had been made for the service of lunche: 

each day, at moderate prices, in the room below 
the council chamber ; a writing-room was pri 

vided for the delegates ; the efficient secretaries 
and assistant secretaries were always ready t 

answer all manner of questions and do all sort 

of pleasant things at their headquarters in the 
library; and altogether nothing was left undone 
for the comfort and convenience of the visitors. 


rhe felicitous and humorous remarks of the 
Lord Mayor, the excellent address of Sir John 
Lubbock, the happily-phrased remarks of Mr 
MacAlister, and otherincidents at the start, gave 
excellent tone for the meeting, and, happily, 
the first paper led to a discussion in which 

many took part that the ice was at once broke 
and the standard was set for the discussions 
thereafter. Each day the conference kept 
work pretty steadily from early in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, except that many 
} of the visitors could not resist taking advantage 
of their first opportunity to see the 


so 





at 


sights of 





London. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, July 13, a re- 
ception was given at Sion College, on the Vi 
toria Embankment, where the ancient library 
which is really the college, in its noble hall, w 
shown and some of its treasures displayed by 
the librarians, Rev. W. H. Milman and Mr 
Guffy, who ha prepared a special catalog 
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for the exhibit, while a pleasant program of | versal and 











’ 
¥ ai 1 > was give 1 the To 1! “ 
with ternoon tea conveniently adjacent ] 
the evening on he gt 1 functi of Lor 
don w given in the Mansion House, where 
the Lor Mayor, his robes, attended by the 
Mace- and Sword-bearers, received the visitor 
in state, and where they were entertained after 
wards by an hestral ert, by 1 é 
and by a collatior 
Wednesday after W table fi he 
harming garden-party give y the Marchi 
ness of Bute n the lovely garde { MS 
| James’ Lodge, in the inner circl f Regent 
| Park. The beautiful house w throw per 
to visitors, and after rece t ine guest 
the lawn the Marchion had pr ed a fine 
rchestral entertainment n ti terr wit! 
the ever-present afternoon teaand ghtrefres! 
ments.” Situated in the heart of the great ex 
panse of Regent Park, this estate, leas 
from the crow mbines the advantage ar 
beauties of city and ntry f erhay 1! 
feature of the week's entertainment was more 
} enjoyed by the guests In the evening Si: 
| John and Lady Lubbock gave a reception 
their town house on St. James’ Square, and tl 
spacious and pleasant rooms were throng 
from 10 o'clock till midnight 
Phursday afternoon w visit 
| the great houses of Lond: 1 throw 
their doors wide open f the 
| week The first visit of irty wa 
at Brook House, Park L: . rd a 
Lady Tweedmouth were ready to re« e ther 
and to show the treasures of the interesting 
collection of books there gathered, the chief of 
| which were spread out for ready inspect 
| After that came the Duke of Westminster 
| town residence, Grosvenor House, in Upper 
Grosvenor street, where the wonderful colle« 
tion of pictures, Gainsborough’s Blue boy 
|} the well-known Rembrandts, et and «tl 
charming rooms were enjoyed to the full, and 
where also a bounteous collation was served 
| The afternoon was rounded out bya visit t 
Apsley House, Piccadilly the home of the 
| Duke of Wellington, where the visitors wer 
shown the museum-room, which contains the 
| wonderful collections of order swords, et 
| of the great founder of the house, and wher: 
| they shuffled through the grand salor to their 
|} amusement and edification, in the felt pp 
| provided for visitors 
| In the evening 500 guests enjoyed the unpar 
| alleled hospitality f Sir Henry Irving at the I] 
ceum theatre. Sir Henry had not only put his 
theatre practically at the ervice f the ommiut 
tee of the conferenc« assigning for the use of 
| its members 500 of est se n the house 
the entire ress | n, but he had for the 
| evening replaced idame Sans-Géne,” which 
had been running throughout the seasor 
with one f his great Shakespearia produc 
tions, fittir y c ting The merchant f 
Venic for the purpose The library party 
thoroughly appre ited this compliment, wit 
}all that it meant, and no hospitality in tl 
whole series of events called forth more ut 
hearty expressions of indebtedness, 
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Under the inspiration of their own hospitality 
and in the presence of so many literary guests 
Sir Henry Irving and his associate, Miss Terry, 
in the parts of SAylock and of /ertia, acted at 
their best, and the whole company was moved 
with the same spirit. During the play a wreath 
was presented by the visitors to Miss Terry, as 
the queen of the dramatic profession, and at the 
close of the play a number, at the invitation of 
Sir Henry, met him in the green-room and 
took advantage of the occasion to present their 
thanks for the party. 

Friday afternoon the most interesting feature 
was the visit to Lambeth Palace and its ancient 
library across the Thames, where every one was 
delighted to enjoy the odor of sanctity and of 
antiquity associated with the old palace, and 
profited by the interesting explanatory talk 
made by the librarian in the chapel of so many 
memories. Some visited the Duke of Suther- 
land's town residence, Stafford House, St 
James, and others who had not been at Apsley 
House the previous day took occasion to accept 
the generous invitation of the Duke of West- 
minster, which extended over both afternoons. 
But many were forced to deny themselves these 
later opportunities in their desire not to miss 
the opening of the conference dinner. 

This took place Friday evening in one of the 
grand banqueting-rooms of the new Hotel 
Cecil, which claims to be the largest as well as 
the most sumptuous hotel in the world. The 
menu design was from the pencil of Mr. Her- 
bert Jones, of the Guildhall Library, and repre- 
sented a bookshelf corner in which stood a 
library nymph writing place and date on a scroll 

rather larger than the standard L. B. card. 
Below was a great folio, upon which was 
a vignette of London and the title-page, ‘‘ The 
Second International Library Conference, Lon- 








don, 1897." Above were the shields of the 
United States and Great Britain, with the 
motto : 


“ With heed to these the wise man looks 
His wife, his dinner, and his books.” 

During the evening an interesting program 
of music was played by the band of the Royal 
Artillery. Sir John Lubbock presided, and 
gave the toasts of ‘‘ The Queen,” ** The Prince 
of Wales and the royal family,” and ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. Lord Mayor and the Corporation ”; 
the latter being replied to by Charles Welch, 
librarian of the Guildhall Library, in a bright 
speech. Dr. Garnett proposed the health of 
**The ladies and gentlemen who have enter- 
tained the conference,” emphasizing especially 
the unprecedented generosity of Sir Henry 
Irving, and a response was made in a most 
clever and witty speech by Bram Stoker, Sir 
Henry's manager and personal representative, 
who has also, as a novelist, close relations with 
book people. The Earl of Crawford proposed 


the health of ‘‘ The president of the confer- 
ence,” ina simple and fitting speech, to which 
Sir John Lubbock responded, expressing his 


great pleasure in, and indebtedness for, the op- 
portunity 

gathering. 
American 


remarkable a 
ust of *‘ The 
i pleasant 


of presiding over so 
Mr. Tedder gave the to 
Library Association” in 
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speech, mentioning many of the leading Ameri- 
can visitors by name, and Mr. Dewey made a 
happy response. The health of ‘* The foreign 
delegates "’.was proposed by Mr. MacAlister in 


| graceful phrase, and was responded to in Eng- 
| lish by Prof. Comm. Guido Biagi, of Italy, who 
| aroused great enthusiasm by 


his few but in- 
spiring words. Dr. Winsor, as president of the 
American Library Association, proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Library Association of the United 
Kingdom,” to which Alderman Rawson, of 
Manchester, president of the L. A. U. K., made 
pleasant response, and ‘‘ The Executive Com- 
mittee of the conference” was toasted by Sir 
William Bailey in one of his witty speeches, and 
called forth responses from Mr. Borrajo and Mr. 
Herbert Jones. To Mr. Crunden fell the grace- 
ful duty of proposing the health of rhe 
ladies,”’ which he did in a pleasing speech, that 
was also a farewell to the London hosts, and in 
reply Miss Hewins made a charming little talk, 
saying that, like the little girl who, when asked 
her age, said that she was six years old, but 
judging fromthe good times she'd had she must 
be a hundred, the visitors felt as though they had 
spent not a week in London, but many months 
She then yielded the floor to Miss James, who, 
as vice-president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, should make the although 
she had endeavored to evade the responsibility. 
Miss James, thus called to her feet, made a 
happy extemporaneous response, which called 
forth fresh expressions of delight in the ready 
speech of the American women representatives, 
and after a volunteered speech from another 
speaker, who rose to the occasion, the delight- 
ful dinner came to an end. 

There were a few enterprising spirits left 
among the American men who had still the 
vitality to accept an invitation from the Savage 
Club, where they were entertained with song 
and story and helped in turn to entertain until 
the small hours of Saturday morning. 


response, 


THE POST-CONFERENCE TRIP — SALISBURY. 


There was no rest for the unwearied, and al- 
though two or more had succumbed after the 


| exercises of the week and remained in London, 


over 50 of the Americans, with Sir William 
Windeyer, of Australia, and a few other visi- 
tors, but unfortunately no English library peo- 
ple except Mr. Chivers, the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the party, started at 11 o'clock 
Saturday morning for the West of England 
trip. 

They reached Salisbury shortly before one, 
and were astonished at the interest shown by 
the populace in their arrival, an astonishment 
that was not solved until the real circus passed 
through the streets in gorgeous procession, to 
the equal delight of the townspeople and the 
visitors. After a hasty 10 minutes at the hotel 
the found their way to the council 
chambers in the town hall, where the mayor 
and his associated councillors, in their gor- 
geous robes of office, were waiting to receive 
them. After the formal hand-shaking the of- 
ficials, with great alacrity, doffed their robes 
of office and appeared, with much relief to 


visitors 
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Lord Mayor, pr it 
health of the v Lad 
Mayoress, owir add 
clined to appear lres 
that the statutes vy h 
prescribed for he ‘ 
es from Mr. Dewey and others, the party visité 
the Free Public Library nearby, which, with 
few thousand volumes, is doing exceeding] 
good work, where Librarian Langmead present 
ed them with his little pamphlet on the interest 
ing features of Salisbury hence they were le 
by Mr. Watson to the ancient and interest 
** Halle of John Halle,” a medieval g it st 
which he has restored to 
On the way to the cat lov 
ting of which in its wi Ss to those 
new to English cathedr charming 
revelation, the Vice-de t r 
married to the cathedral” in li of a wife 
as some one said of him, gave a most s 
pathetic, scholarly, and charming description 
f the cathedral and its monuments rhe 
visitors were then made welcome to tl lear 
ery gardens, and Mrs. Wordsworth, f t! 
Bishop of Salisbury , acted in his al as st 
and hostess both, at the garden-part the de 
lightful grounds of the bishop's pa All 
this made the start for Stonehenge rather lat 
since it was a drive of 10 miles in ea rec- 
I or of the visitors was t 
it si clock a procession 
for that vely dr *, past 
ross er ng Salisbury 
iterature f s Shepherd 
There was brief halt, wit! pportunity f 
refreshment, at the little it Amesbury, the 
parent town of Whittier’s hom nd another at 
its quaint church, and just at n e party 
came to those most w lerf n ster S 
of ruins, the great stone circ] ;s c ng 
The visitors scarcely needed the v eg le 
to impress yn them the wonders of the ; 
and took a regretful leave, returning by the 
river road to Salisbury, where somewhat after 
10 o'clock dinner was at length reached 
Sunday, July 18, was appointed on the | 
gram as a day of rest, but the visitors wer t 
f the habit of rest, and did not rest They at 
tended service at the cathedral in the morning 
wandered about the lovely gardens or elsewher 
about the town after service ind the after 
noon drove or wa i, some of them to Bemer- 
ton, in a pilgrimage to the church and parson 
age of George Herbert, others to Old Sarum, for 
a closer view of that remarkable nument of 
a city of the past, and others to the cav er 
campment some miles away It was not u 
after dusk had me and evening had cl 
upon the day that the re nterpr gt 
thought them of the rest promised the pr 
gran 
A NY ' ELI 
On Monday morning, at ‘8 rl e 
pilgrims started toward the shrine of G t 
bury and the island valley fA At 
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Under the inspiration of their own hospitality 
and in the presence of so many literary guests 
Sir Henry Irving and his associate, Miss Terry, 
in the parts of SAy/ock and of /ertia, acted at 


their best, and the whole company was moved | 


with the same spirit. During the play a wreath 


*_* . rr ' 
was presented by the visitors to Miss Terry, as | 


the queen of the dramatic profession, and at the 


close of the play a number, at the invitation of | 
| toast of ‘‘ The Library Association of the United 


Sir Henry, met him in the green-room and 
took advantage of the occasion to present their 
thanks for the party. 

Friday afternoon the most interesting feature 
was the visit to Lambeth Palace and its ancient 
library across the Thames, where every one was 
delighted to enjoy the odor of sanctity and of 
antiquity associated with the old palace, and 
profited by the interesting explanatory talk 
made by the librarian in the chapel of so many 
memories. Some visited the Duke of Suther 
land's town residence, Stafford House, St. 
James, and others who had not been at Apsley 
House the previous day took occasion to accept 
the generous invitation of the Duke of West- 
minster, which extended over both afternoons. 
But many were forced to deny themselves these 
later opportunities in their desire not to miss 
the opening of the conference dinner. 

This took place Friday evening in one of the 
grand banqueting-rooms of the new Hotel 
Cecil, which claims to be the largest as well as 
the most sumptuous hotel in the world. The 
menu design was from the pencil of Mr. Her- 
bert Jones, of the Guildhall Library, and repre- 
sented a bookshelf corner in which stood a 
library nymph writing place and date on ascroll 

rather larger than the standard L. B. card. 
Below was a great folio, upon which was 
a vignette of London and the title-page, ‘‘ The 
Second International Library Conference, Lon- 


don, 1897." Above were the shields of the 
United States and Great Britain, with the 
motto: 


* With heed to these the wise man looks 
His wife, his dinner, and his books."’ 

During the evening an interesting program 
of music was played by the band of the Royal 
Artillery. Sir John Lubbock presided, and 
gave the toasts of ‘‘ The Queen,” *‘ The Prince 
of Wales and the royal family,” and ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. Lord Mayor and the Corporation”; 
the latter being replied to by Charles Welch, 
librarian of the Guildhall Library, in a bright 
speech. Dr. Garnett proposed the health of 
** The ladies and gentlemen who have enter- 
tained the conference,” emphasizing especially 
the unprecedented generosity of Sir Henry 
Irving, and a response was made in a most 
clever and witty speech by Bram Stoker, Sir 
Henry's manager and personal representative, 
who has also, asa novelist, close relations with 
book people. The Earl of Crawford proposed 
the health of ‘‘ The president of the confer- 


ence,” ina simple and fitting speech, to which 


Sir John Lubbock responded, expressing his 
great pleasure in, and indebtedness for, the op- 
portunity 
gathering. 
American 


of presiding over so remarkable a 
Mr. Tedder gave the toast of *‘ The 
Library Association” in a pleasant 
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speech, mentioning many of the leading Ameri- 
can visitors by name, and Mr. Dewey made a 
happy response. The health of ‘‘ The foreign 
was proposed by Mr. MacAlister in 
graceful phrase, and was responded to in Eng- 
lish by Prof. Comm. Guido Biagi, of Italy, who 
aroused great enthusiasm by his few but in- 
spiring words. Dr. Winsor, as president of the 
American Library Association, proposed the 


Kingdom,” to which Alderman Rawson, of 
Mancbester, president of the L. A. U. K., made 
pleasant response, and ‘‘ The Executive Com- 
mittee of the conference” was toasted by Sir 
William Bailey in one of his witty speeches, and 
called forth responses from Mr. Borrajo and Mr. 
Herbert Jones. To Mr. Crunden fell the grace- 
ful duty of proposing the health of ‘‘ The 
ladies,” which he did in a pleasing speech, that 
was also a farewell to the London hosts, and in 
reply Miss Hewins made a charming little talk, 
saying that, like the little girl who, when asked 
her age, said that she was six years old, but 
judging from the good times she'd had she must 
be a hundred, the visitors felt as though they had 
spent not a week in London, but many months. 
She then yielded the floor to Miss James, who, 
as vice-president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, should make the response, although 
she had endeavored to evade the responsibility. 
Miss James, thus called to her feet, made a 
happy extemporaneous response, which called 
forth fresh expressions of delight in the ready 
speech of the American women representatives, 
and after a volunteered speech from another 
speaker, who rose to the occasion, the delight- 
ful dinner came to an end. 

There were a few enterprising spirits left 
among the American men who had still the 
vitality to accept an invitation from the Savage 
Club, where they were entertained with song 
and story and helped in turn to entertain until 
the small hours of Saturday morning. 


THE POST-CONFERENCE TRIP — SALISBURY. 


There was no rest for the unwearied, and al- 
though two or more had succumbed after the 
exercises of the week and remained in London, 
over of the Americans, with Sir William 
Windeyer, of Australia, and a few other visi- 
tors, but unfortunately no English library peo- 
ple except Mr. Chivers, the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the party, started at 11 o'clock 
Saturday morning for the West of England 
trip. 

They reached Salisbury shortly before one, 
and were astonished at the interest shown by 
the populace in their arrival, an astonishment 
that was not solved until the real circus passed 
through the streets in gorgeous procession, to 
the equal delight of the townspeople and the 
visitors. After a hasty 10 minutes at the hotel 
the visitors found their way to the council 
chambers in the town hall, where the mayor 
and his associated councillors, in their gor- 
geous robes of office, were waiting to receive 
them. After the formal hand-shaking the of- 
ficials, with great alacrity, doffed their robes 
of office and appeared, with much relief to 
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themselves, as ordinary citizens. Luncheon 
was served in the council chamber, where t! 

Lord Mayor, proposing the usual toasts and the 
health of the visitors, apologized that the Lady 
Mayoress, owing to the heat of the day, had de 
clined to appear in the sumptuous red silk dres: 
that the statutes or traditions of had 
prescribed for her. After several brief speec! 

es from Mr. Dewey and others, the party visited 


Salisbury 


the Free Public Library nearby, which, with a 
few thousand volumes, is doing exceedingly 
good work, where Librarian Langmead present- 


ed them with his little pamphlet on the interest 
ing features of Salisbury. Thence they were led 
by Mr. Watson to the ancient and interesting 





** Halle of John Halle,” a medieval guildhouse, 

which he has restored to its original conditior 
On the way to the cathedral, the love set 

ting of which in its wide close was to those 

new to English cathedral towns a 

revelati« n, the Vice-dean of the ira 





**married to the cathedral” in lieu of a wi 
one said of him, g: most sym- 
scholarly, and charming description 
of the cathedral and its numents. 
visitors were then made welcome to the dean- 
ery gardens, and Mrs. Wordsworth, wife of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, acted in his absence as host 
and hostess both, at the garden-party in the de 
lightful grounds of the bishop's palace. All 
this made the start for Stonehenge rather late, 


as some 
pathetic, 
mk 


Since it was a drive of 10 miles in each direc- 
tion. But the ardor of the visitors was not 
daunted, and at about six o'clock a procession 


r that lovely drive, past 
rolling Sal 


ts Shep! 


of vehicles started fc 
Old Sarum, and 
Plain, memorable in literature for 
here brief halt, 
refreshment, at the little inn at 
parent town of Whittier’s home, 
church, and just at 


across the 





with opportunity for 


Ames! 


ind another at 


was 


its quaint 
nderful and mysterious 


came to those n t w 
of ruins, the 
The visitors scarcely 


I 


great stone circ 
needed the voluble guide 
to impress upon them the wonders of the place 
and took a returning by the 
river road to Salisbury hat after 


regretful leave 
where somew 
ck dinner was at length reached 
Sunday, July 18, was appointed on the pr 
gram as a day of rest, but the visitors were out 
of the habit of rest, and did not rest. 
tended service at the cathedral in the morning 
wandered about the lovely gardensor el] 
about the town after ind in the after 
noon drove or walked, some of them to Be 
ton, in a pilgrimage to the church and parson 
age of George Herbert, others to Old Sarum, for 
a closer view of that remarkable monument of 
a city of the past, and others to the cavalry er 
campment some miles away. It was not until 


| 
wmooctk 


sewhere 
service, 


mer- 





after dusk had me and evening had closed 
upon the lay that the more enterprising hye 
thought them of the rest promised on the pt 
gram 
LASTONBURY A ELI 
On Monday morning, at ‘' 8.26 sharp,” the 
pilgrims started toward the shrine of Glast 


bury and the island valley of Aval) At 
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Glastonbury Abbey the party were received by 
he president of the cal antiquarian society 
wi I le, on the green slopes of the abbey, a 
most chart gw address 1 the traditions and 
the facts about the abbey from the times of 
King Arthur down tothese n ‘ lays. From 
the abbey the visitors passed through the inter 
sting loca ur vh luded some of 
the cu s objects from the lake dwellings 
liscovered not long befor and thence the ar 
riages were resumed for the drive to Wells 
across real English « try, a drive made a 
little more exciting y a race with the rais 
which began to pour as th party gained the 
hospitable shelter of the inn opposite Wells 
Cathedral 

After ncheon the second pilgrimage of the 
day was ade to Wells Cathedral, where there 
was first an inspect ut the invitation of the 
bishop, of the lovel nds al palace 
and afterwards a ryan concert organ 
ist of the cathedral rhe downpour made the 
lrive back to Glastonbury rather ju ynable, 
and Mr. Dosse, the most courteous and effi 
ient personal conductor placed by Mr. Chivers 
in charge of the travelling arrangement: 


enterprisingly arranged that the special cars 
Wells 


should be sent from Glastonbury t 

for the convenience of the party In this con 

fortable way the party journeyed on to Exeter, 

arriving at the several inns where they were 

listributed in time again for a 1o o'clock dinner 
1OUTH, 

Ihe itinerary gave time at Exeter only for 
an early morning glance at the cathedral, whose 
doors were opened before the usual time for the 

nvenience of the visitors, and at 10 o'clock the 
party started on the hour and a half journey to 
Plymouth, always to be remembered for the 
ovely sweeps of English landscape seen again 
and again from the train On arrival at Plyn 





th the visitors found Mr. Wright, the ener- 
get nd rywhere popular librarian of Plyn 
uth, waiting at the station to receive them, 
in command of a fleet of brake which they 
were dt nm thr gh t treets of Plymouth 
n route for the hotel Att n the Mayor of 
Plymouth, Justice Radford, formally received 
the delegates, who were personally ant need 
by Mr. Wright in the council chamber hall 
where a brief word of welcome was spoken in 
the presence f iny Plyt th people The 
mayor, in wel ming the sitors, spoke of his 
wn visit to the conference in London, where he 
was much struck with the earnestness and is 
tent ss f the members and als with the 
ilacrity with which they rose when the time for 
ud ul ent came Hie mentioned as ne of 
the n t gratifying thin if the year the hand 
t ver to the American people f what was 
k vn s the Log {tl Vayfl yr,” a grace 
I act mpt l Vv lly eelings wl h he 
Y v | cated on the other ide ! 
the water Ile we med the to PI t! 
the rt from which the A/ t set sa 
rt v land 
Thence guests and host led tl 
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been given up for the purpose, for luncheon 
at the personal hospitality of the mayor. 
After the repast, in which Devonshire clotted 
cream was an interesting feature, Mayor 
Radford called upon the Plymouth librarian, 
Mr. Wright, to propose the toast of ‘‘ Our 
guests,” which he did in a bright speech, sum- 
marizing Plymouth's history. Mr. Dewey, re- 
sponding for the Americans, said that, as 
electric currents found their way back by the 
earth to their origin, so when people wandered 
over the world they turned instinctively back 
to the old home. Sir William Windeyer, for 
the Colonials, spoke of the great and glorious 
memories of English history, which is as dear 
to those as in the colonies as to the English 
themselves; and Miss James, for the lady visi- 
tors, said that she was glad to stand on the 
historic spot from which six of her ancestors 
sailed in the Mayflower. She told of a little 
girl, who asked an elder whether she would 
rather be two little girls or one old lady, and 
said that although she was content to be the 
latter, there were times when thinking of the 
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steamer for the naval visit. Admiral Sir E 
R. Fremantle personally acted as host, and 
with his flag officer accompanied the visitors 
throughout the trip. They were received first 


fon the training ship Defance, where a most 


interesting talk on torpedo warfare was mad 


| by the senior officer in one of the lecture-rooms, 


great opportunities before librarians in the | 
| short speeches were made by Sir William Win- 


future, she almost wished to be two little girls 
growing up to be librarians in the better day 
coming. Mr. Bowker gave the toast of ‘‘ Our 
hosts,” coupling with it the names of Mayor 
Radford, Admiral Fremantle, and Mr. Varnier 
of the reception committee. He spoke of the 
links between old Plymouth and the new coun- 
try, and of one especial link between the guests 
and the old town. Librarians belong to a pro- 
fession which has to do with the building of 
character; Plymouth had always exported char- 
acter and had plenty left, and it was no chance 


which associated the great naval power of Eng- | 


land with this famous harbor, because what 
Plymouth and the English navy stood for was 
the development of character. In the great 
house of the mother-country, somehow the visi- 
tors felt that Plymouth was the home-room, 
the room of all others where the mother-spirit 
dwelt, and with that memory they should keep 
Plymouth in their hearts The mayor, in re- 
sponding, emphasized his pleasure in learning 
the position of women in the library calling in 
America; Admiral Fremantle gave earnest of 
hospitality for the morrow; and Mr. Varnier 
spoke pleasantly for the reception committee. 


Leaving the Corn Exchange, the visitors 


walked through the o!d streets of Plymouth, 
known to the pilgrim fathers, gathered at the 
Barbican round the \Way/fewer memorial stone, 
ind atthe corporation pier embarked on the 
boat for the trip through the harbor and the 
enjoyable visit to the beautiful grounds of Mt. 
Edgecombe, and afterward up the Tamar to 
Cotehele, also at the invitation of the Earl of 
Mt. Edgecombe, where that most interesting 
Elizabethan residence was shown by the earl’s 
caretakers fea was served on the run up the 
river, and water in plentiful showers on the way 
back, but nothing could dampen the spirits of 


the excursionists, and again they curbed their | 


appetites until 10 o'clock dinner. 
On Wednesday, July 21, the party went 
direct to the quay and embarked on the harbor 


and from the deck of which the visitors wit- 
nessed first the firing of a torpedo and after- 
ward the explosion of a mine in the harbor, 
both novel entertainments being arranged es- 
pecially for their edification. The party also 
arranged visited the Keyham Dockyard, passed 
near enough to the Devonport yard to get 
a general view, and were also received on the 
superb cruiser Acnown, where parties were 
taken through every part of the ship under the 
guidance of midshipmite hosts. This unusual 
official entertainment was thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and not the less because there was no 
speechmaking to express it. 

On returning from the Avnown, luncheon was 
served at the Corn Exchange, Alderman J. T. 
Greek Wills, chairman of the library committee, 
who were the hosts, being inthe chair. A few 


deyer, Mr. Crunden, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Lane, and 
Mr. J. P. Lake, turning largely on the enor 

mity of a war between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Mr. Crunden ended by 
proposing the health of the borough librarian, 
Mr. Wright, to whom the chairman had de- 
clared that the success of the visit was due. 
Mr. Crunden expressed his pleasure at seeing a 
man not engaged in money-making, and having 
no chance of coming tothe front asacitizen from 
his worldly position, yet valued and accepted as 
a leading man on account of his good work and 
his worth. Guildhall was then visited, where 
Mr. Wright explained the painted glass win 

dows inthe presence of the designerand maker, 
Mr. J]. T. Fouracre. A visit to St. Andrew's 


Church completed the official program. In the 
evening the majority of the party sought an 
early and much-needed rest. A few accepted 


the hospitality of the Casino on the pier or of 
the Royal theatre, where they saw with huge 
delight the murder, abduction, fight with the 
police, burglary, chase over the roofs, and feats 
of a female Hercules, sensations which, served 
up in the form of a novel, few of the librarians 
would have dared to present to their readers. 


BATH. 


It is a long but pleasant ride from Plymouth 
to Bath. On the way there are glimpses of the 
red sandstone cliffs of Dawlish, of the edge of the 
Lorna Doone country, and of the beautiful spire 
of St. Mary Radcliffe at Bristol. The party was 
received at aluncheon given by the Mayor of 
Bath, but owing to a death in his family ex- 
Mayor Rubie presided. Councillor J. W. 
Morris toasted ‘‘ The International Library Con- 
gress,” and dilated upon literature as a greater 
bond of union than even our common race or 
our common language. Mr. Dewey spoke of 


| the importance attached to libraries in America, 


| the great sums given them, and of knowledge 





as enlarging and enriching life. Mr. Crunden 
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sp ke of tl pl sure wl } ‘ ' r Ww ! ‘ } ar Ni rf , tl t ain 
tions give to Americans travelling in I f in th t 
to whom the characters of Thackeray and D Christ ¢ t | es W Ww 
ens are as real as persor sint 1] Cat lr t s d y eve 
complimented Bath on its wealth of literary ! mit I ne f » 
issociations, and touched upon the influenc f | day W Monday saw 
libraries in favor of peace and good-will I temporary ft i 
Mr. Austin King’s toast, ‘‘ Women in library , ' 
and literary work,"’ Miss James replied briefly, 
and Miss Florence Hayward at length. Miss | ,, . : 
James was surprised to find so few female li Aes Miss M. | y Libras 
brarians in England. If a woman could be th Bureau, ( ‘S 
best sovereign in the world why could not the M . Harriet It Hoyt | ry, East 
women of England make the best librarians in sag w, Mich 
the world? Miss Hayward was proud of the Andrews, Clement W an J Ureras 
important position women librarians had taker Library, Chicas 
It proved that women had certain traits, tl Barton, Edn a rian American An 
possession of which had often been denied » ren ene bi ter, M 
them capacity for detail, work, and log Bart : — ae iM W ester, M 
After lunch the company visited the Roman Birtw mang vaeved, Me \ ited Chas ke 
baths, guided by the city architect, Major ( a, ambridg Mass 
E. Davis At the Abbey, Canon Quirk acte las | oS e, Walter S., New York State Library 
” At seven the party were riven to Biscoe, Mis A M 
laces of interest through the city ate Miss | - 
The next day the party drove eight mil to His eo, M y W 
Bradford in charge of Mr. Councillor Mort Bowker, R. R., I tat, Hew York 
who allthe way poured forth a stream of ant Br ramen Adelaide, Mans n© 
quarian lore and good stories. Of the beauty of Brown, Dr. Francis H soston 
the ty] Cal Engli h landse ipe in the varying Brown, Mrs. Fran H Bosto 
lights of a half-cloudy day, it is impossible to | STOW Miss Edith. Dost 
convey any idea, The visitors li bed to | Browne M Nina | P hing Section A 
Rowas Lodge, the seat of Austin King, Esq., | L. A., Boston 
whence after lunch on the lawn, they went to Chase, Fi rick A City Library, Low 
Winsley Hill iges and gather- | .,55 , 
ng wild flowers There is a view Clark, Miss Elizabeth R., Ur rsity of Nas! 
thence for miles of the ntry where King penn , 
Alfred gained his victories over the Danes. | § Me,. Sz rge W., late brarian Jersey Cit 
Mr. Councillor Morris, in an eloquent address i Library ’ 
told the story of the fights, and pointed out the \ORGae. Miss Marjory, Bostot :, 
consequences to England's history. Next the \-EReSes Frederick M brarian Pu Libra 
party came to Major Davis's quaint house, built Ret 
n the reign of Henry 1! At Bradford he Crut Frank D., St. I M 
slau hadi the Gatlneenaceed Sinus Ghset Curran, Mrs. M. H librarian Publ Library 
the oldest seen in the whole journey, most n- | Bangor Me 
teresting in its solid simplicity, which he had | aes Charles Amn brarian Forbe 
discovered when built around with stables and brary, Northam Mas 
torehouses and half buried Another lunch Dav Miss Mary | Pratt Institute Library 
was spread on the lawn of The Hall (formerly Br ) N. } ' 
Kingston House), seat of Mr. Moulton, a fin De Vinne, Theodore I New York 
Elizabethan mansion, rescued by the owner's D wey, Melv lirector New York State | 
father from the ruin into which it ise aS a brary; d — h- Se U. S. Governn ; 
weaving-mill had brought it. Dunn, Mrs. W. T., Worcester, Mass 
I ikir W i (y rge rarian Law Society 
OXFORD. of Upper Canada, Toront 
A hot railroad ride, br vught the party - Field, Mrs. Fanny Av nd. le, Cincinnati, © 
Friday. Tuly 22. to Oxford Rodlev’s libra Fowler, Miss Mary, Cornell University Library 
rian, Mr. Nicholson, gave a reception at the Fran M : Mary Ha tford, Ct 
Examination schools, where, as soon as the ice | Glidd le Putron, Pul oraty Butte, Mont 
was broken that at first separated the v tors . i, ¢ H brarian McG sain ersity | 
from the dons and their wives, a most lively and tretig Montreal 
enjoyable evening followed. Of the next day Gre \I Margaret, ¢ bridge, Mas 
suffice it to say that the visitors rushed through iH . Miss M. | New : rk State Libra 
the Bodleian, the Museum, and five colleges in | “** Miss Caroline M., librarian Public f 
the morning, and five colleges and the Cathedra , ora Hartford, Ct 
intheafternoon. The treasures of the Bod ur iH Fran . ' Library, New 
the gardens of Wadham, the interesting talk of rk, N. J . 
Sir Henry Acland at the Museum, the w ndow H Mrs. Fr P., Newark, N. J 
of Balliol, the chapeland hallof New, the y ‘ ie N. J ' ve 
leer in the park of Magdalen, the lovel uinted | ' f 
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Hull, Miss Fanny, librarian Union for Christian 
Work, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hutchinson, Charles H., Athenzum, Philadel- 
phia. 

*lames, Miss Hannah P., librarian Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Jenks, Henry A., Canton, Mass. 

Jenks, Rev. Henry S., trustee Public Library, 
Canton, Mass. 

*Jones, Gardner M., librarian Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

Jones, Mrs. Gardner M., Salem, Mass. 

Jones, Mary L., University of Illinois. 

Keating, Miss Geraldine, Rockville, Ct. 

Lane, ——— Boston. 

Lane, Mrs. Lucius P., Boston. 

*Lane, W. Coolidge, librarian Athenzum, Bos- 
ton. 

* Langton, H. H., librarian University of To- 
ronto. 

Le Crone, Miss Anna L., librarian Public Li- 
brary, Champaign, III. 

Lee, Miss Venie J., University of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McCrory, Miss Harriette L., librarian State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

Mann, Miss Frances M., librarian Public Li- 
brary, Dedham, Mass. 

Monfort, E. M., librarian Public Library, 
Marietta, O. 

Nolan, Edward J., M.D., librarian Academy of 
Natural sciences, Philadelphia. 

Noyes, James, Athens, N. Y. 

Noyes, Mrs. Penelope, Athens, N. Y. 

Phillips, Miss Mary E., librarian Public Libra- 
ry, Oneonta, N. Y. 

*Putnam, Herbert, librarian Public Library, 
Boston; delegated by the U. S. Government. 

Robertson, J. P., librarian Manitoba Legisla- 
tive Library, Winnipeg 

Robinson, Christopher, Toronto 

Sharp, Miss Katherine L., Armour Institute, 
Chicago. 

Shaw, Miss Sybil, Woburn, Mass. 

Sheldon, Miss Helen G., Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Southworth, Mrs. Myra F., librarian Public 
Library, Brockton, Mass 

Speck, Miss Celeste, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Sperry, Miss Ethel M., Waterbury, Ct. 

Sperry, Miss Helen, librarian Carnegie Libra- 
ry, Braddock, Pa. 

Stechert, Gustav E., New York. 

Steiner, Dr. Bernard C., librarian Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. 

Stevenson, W. M., librarian Carnegie Free 
Library, Allegheny, Pa 

Thompson, Leonard, trustee Corporation Libra- 
ry, Woburn, Mass. 

Thorburn, John, librarian Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Thurston, Miss Elizabeth P., librarian Free 
Library, Newton, Mass. 

Tredway, Miss Mary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Utley, H. M., librarian Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Utley, Mrs. H. M., Detroit, Mich. 


* indicates vice-presidents of the conference 





Van Vliet, Miss Jessie, Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago. 

Walker, Miss Harriet A., Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Wheeler, Miss Anna, Albany, N. Y. 

Wheeler, Miss Martha T., New York State Li- 
brary. 

Whitney, James Lyman, Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitney, Miss Margaret Dwight, Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wildman, Miss Gertrude, Athenzum, Boston. 

Wildman, Miss Linda, Boston. 

Winship, George Parker, librarian John Car- 
ter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 

*Winsor, Justin, librarian Harvard University 
Library; delegated bythe U. S. government. 

Winsor, Mrs. Justin, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wright, Miss C. D., Canton, Mass. 


State Librarn Commissions, 





Connecticut F. P. L. Committee: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE L. ComMissION: Miss 
E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. 

New HAmpsuire STATE L. Commission: J. H. 
Whittier, secretary, East Rochester. 

New York: Pustic Lisraries Division, State 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. 

Onto State L. Commission: C, B. Galbreath, 
secretary, State Library, Columbus. 

Vermont Strate L. Commission. Miss M. L. 
Titcomb, secretary, Free Library, Rutland. 

WISCONSIN F. L. Commission: F. A. Hutchins, 
secretary, Madison, Wis. 

Tue Wisconsin commission is arranging for 
section meetings throughout the state, with spe- 








cial reference to the travelling library move- 
ment. One has been planned for Oct. 1-2, at 
Grand Rapids, and others will be held as fol- 
lows: Oct. 22-23, Menomonie; Nov. 12-13, 
Eau Claire; Dec. to-—12, Ashland. Others will 
be arranged for later in the year. Many ofthe 
Wisconsin libraries are in need of new build- 
ings, and the officers of the commission have 
arranged for illustrated lectures on library 
buildings in small towns, to be delivered in these 


| places, with stereopticon views of interiors and 


exteriors of libraries. Another lecture for 
which plans are now being made is devoted to 
travelling libraries. This will be illustrated with 
views of the stations and small settlements 
where the libraries have been so much appre- 
ciated, and will be delivered in the largest cities 
of the state, for the purpose of obtaining gifts 
of magazines and books to send to the lumber 
towns in the northern part of the state. 

[he commission has issued a revised edition 
of its excellent handbook, brought closely up to 
date, and full of practical and compact informa- 
tion and advice forthe libraries of the state, and 
of almost equal usefulness to small libraries 
elsewhere. Its several appendixes, giving short 
lists of aids in library economy, aids in select- 
ing books, etc., are especially excellent. 
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GENERA 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS PUBLIC LIBRARY. Inthe 
Popular Science Monthly for June Mr. J. C. 
Dana has an article on rhe public and its 
public library’ that should be read by all who 
have to do with libraries. In several respects 
it takes up the lines of his address made at the 
Cleveland conference as president of the A. L. 
A., being based upon the premise that the li 
brary, supported by the public on compulsion, 
must be first, last, and always an instrument of 
public good if its existence is to be justified. 
he keynote is struck in this sentence 

‘* The public owns its public library. This 
fact sheds much light on the question of library 
management. It means that the public library 
must be fitted to public needs. It must suit its 
community. It must do the maximum of work 
at the minimum of expense. It must be an 
economical educational machine. It must give 
pleasure, for only where pleasure is is any 
profittaken. It must change in its manner of 
administration with the new time, the new re- 
lations of books to men and of men to books 
It need not altogether forget the bookworm or 
the belated historian, and it can take note here 
and there of the lover of the dodo and the 
freaks among printed things. But its prime 
purpose is to place the right books inthe proper 
hands, toget the more joyful and wise thoughts 
into the minds of the owners. The means of its 
support are taken by force from the pockets of 
the competent and provident ; this fact should 
never be lost sight of. It lives, in a measure, 
by the sword. It can justify itself in this man- 
ner of securing its support only by putting into 
practice the familiar theory that the state, 
would it insure its own continuance, must see 
that all its citizens have access to the stores, in 
books, of knowledge and wisdom. It must be 
open to its public; it must invite its public —all 
to the end that it may educate its public 

Free access to the books, as the first great 
requisite in making a public library really a 
library for the public; a library building that 
shall permit this access in all departments, 
and the greatest possible freedom in all details 
of library use, are the main heads of Mr 
Dana's argument, which is presented with all 
his characteristic terseness, lucidity, and force. 


LOCAL. 


Alameda (Cal.) P. L. (18th rpt. — year end- 
ing May 31,'97-) Added 1661; total 22,077. 
Issued, home use 123,274 (fict. 65,510); teach- 
ers’ and class use 2700, Receipts $10,187.45 ; 
expenses $8553.95. 

At this year's (1897) commencement exer- 
cises of the public schools, medals were offered 
for the best compositions by a boy and girl on 
‘*The library as an adjunct of the publi 
schools.” The prizes were awarded June 7 
and the compositions were printed in one of 
the local dailies. Mr. Harbourne writes: ‘‘ Rec- 


about 300 v. are sent to each station, place¢ 


ognizing the fact that these essays were writ- tion of the difficulty might be to pay custodian: 
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|} ten by children not over 14 years of age, it 


Strikes me that they are beginning early t 


have a proper neeption of the uses of the 


public library. 

fugusta,Ga \. AS. 1. Aw Ata meeting of 
the directors he July 8, it was decided to es 
tablish, as soon as possible, a children’s de- 
partment. 

Berkeley (¢ . Fo He (Rpt.) Added 560 
total 5236. Issued, home use 24,031 (fict. 74 
attendance at lib. 90,075. Expenses $3987.16. 


year ending flan 


Boston P. L. (45th rpt 


31, 97.) The reposts of individual libraries 
are often the most valuable contributions to 
the general literature of library economy This 


fact finds ample proof each year, and it is now 
emphasized again by the appearance of the re 


port of the Boston Public Library for 189 
Any summary of this report within necessary 
limits must be inadequate, and it should. be 


| 

read as a whole by librarians, who will find it 
one of the most suggestive and interesting of 
recent library documents As usual, it is a 
detailed record, including the preliminary sum- 
mary by the trustees, the full report of Mr. 
Putnam, and the suggestive report of the ex 
amining committee, with appendixes covering 
elaborate statistics of contents, circulation and 
use of the library and its branches. 

[he statistics may be summarized as follows 
Added 33,468 ; total 663,763, of which 488,227 
are in the central library. Issued, home use 
1,005,019, of which 678,765 were issued through 


the 14 branches, 12 delivery stations, and 


I 3 engine-houses, the latter receiving monthly 


leposits of 25 v. each. 8047 v. were issued 
on teachers’ cards. Cards in use 45,606, 
as against 34,842 on Feb. 1, 1896. The 
percentage of cardholders to population is 
917. Receipts $272,542.87; expenses $243 


366.81, the balance of $29,476.08 being ‘‘ large 
ly income from trust funds, restricted to the 
purchase of books, and not to be used for other 
purposes.” The total expenditures for books 
and periodicals was $40,430.23, and the in 
crease in general expenditures over the preced 
ing year was $22,917.28. 

Considerable space is given to the work of 
the branches and delivery stations, which has 
been largely extended by the more general us« 
of the ‘‘deposit”’ system, by which deposits of 
lon 
open shelves and circulated directly from the 
station The circulation for home use shows 
a gain of 18 $ over the previous year, much of 
this being the direct effect of the branches and 
stations. In discussing this branch use, Mr. 
Putnam points out thatthe present method, by 
which custodians of stations are paid in pro 
portion to the number of books circulated, 
makes it to the interest of the custodian to en 
courage the reading of light literature and thus 
interferes with the main purpose of the deposit 


system the raising of the character of read 
ing by making books of serious importance 
directly accessible. He suggests that a solu 
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one rate of compensation for fiction and a higher | 


rate for other literature. 
rhe loss of books during the year deserves 


consideration. From the Bates Hall reference | 


shelves but 35 v. have been missed out of over 
7000 freely accessible, and those lost are of 
** relatively insignificant value.” Ofthego,coo 
accessible v. on the special libraries floor, 77 
were unaccounted for; of the 5000 v. in the 
patent library, none were missing; but those 
lost from thechildren’s-room numbered several 
hundred, and 249 v. have been missed from 
the branches since the introduction of open 


shelves, while the arrest of one adult book- | 


thief with 27 v.in his possession, and of six 
juvenile thieves with 21 books in their posses- 
sion, shows that a percentage of the missing 
books must be set down as stolen. Mr. Put- 
nam says: ‘‘ Of course, the books stolen are of 
a class easily replaced at no great cost, but the 
total of loss is large enough, I fear, to be 
quoted to the discredit of open shelves. I am 
entirely unwilling to admit that it touches the 
principle of open shelves.” 
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Eldora (la.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending June 
30, '97.) Added go; total 2000. Issued 4904; 
visitors to lib. g171. Receipts $533.83; ex- 
penses $532.58. 


Ilion (N. Y.) F. P. L. (4th rpt. year end- 
ing May 1, '97) Added 482; total g170. Is- 
sued, home use 41,886 (fict. 19,680, juv. 11,473). 
New registration 568; total registration 2329; 
teachers taking extra cards 20. Receipts 
$2279.94; expenses $2178. 

‘The wisdom of the policy adopted at the 
outset admitting children of all ages to the en- 
joyment of the books is apparent. No statis- 
tics of the use of the reference department 
have been kept until the last three months. 


| The number registered during this time has 


During the year 63 books were loaned to | 


other libraries in the state upon special appli- 
cation, a system of blanks for conducting inter- 
library loans having been devised in May. In 
the central library 50,794 v. were cataloged. 
8145 v. and 3416 pamphlets were bound in the 
library bindery, exclusive of repairing and 
miscellaneous work. 

The report of the examining committee is of 
special interest, in its practical suggestions re- 
garding the children's-room, the branches, and 
the delivery-room. The lack of space already 
apparent at Bates Hall makes some more ade- 
quate reading-room provision necessary, and 
the committee recommend the use of the space 
now devoted to the courtyard for this purpose. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. Ata meeting of the 
directors held July 21, it was announced that 
the board of estimate had appropriated $5000 
for the immediate use of the library. Thecom- 
mittee on sites was authorized to select a build- 
ing for temporary headquarters and to serve as 
a public library and reading-room for the im- 
mediate future. 

Burlington (/a.) F. P. L. (tith rpt.—year 
ending May 31,'97.) Added 730; total 16,087. 
Issued, home use 53,166 (fict. 31,073); esti- 
mated attendance in reading-room 15,440. 
New registration 598 ; total cardholders 3408. 

The new building is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

Council Bluffs ([a.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
June 30, '97.) Added 546; total 20,789 Is- 
sued 81,092; visitors to lib. 104,765. Receipts 
$6460.43 ; expenses $4754.33. 

Edeecwood (R. J.) F. P. L. A. The as<ocia- 


been at the rate of 650 per month.” Since the 
last report a complete catalog — author, title, 
and subject —has been finished and installed. 


Jowa State Univ. L., Towa City. The legisla- 
ture on July 1 refused to levy a special tax for 
a new library building to replace that recently 
destroyed by fire. The proposition was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The university regents 
declined to accept any other provision, prefer- 
ring to renew the campaign at the next ses- 
sion, and the matter was dropped for the pres- 
ent. 


Kankakee (/1l.) P. ZL. The Ladies’ Library 
Association on July 6 agreed to transfer a be- 
quest of $s5coo, left them some years ago by 


| George V. Heuling, to the public library as an 


addition to the building fund; they will also 
make over to the library the 10,000 v. owned 
by their organization. This will be increased 
by $10,000 appropriated by the city and private 
gifts. The movement for a library building is 
hardly a month old. It was started June 16, 
when Frederick Swannell gave to the city a 
$s000 lot near the city hall, to be the site of a 
library building, and it has been pushed with 
such vigor that it is thought that the $20,000 
building planned will be completed within a 
few months. The plans have already been se- 
cured. The library itself was started a little 
over a year ago, and has had general public 
appreciation. 


Manchester, Vt. Mark Skinner L. Thelibra- 


| ry, which was dedicated on July 7, is a gift to 


Manchester from Mrs. Henry Willing, of Chi- 
cago, in memory of her father. Its estimated 
cost is $50,000. The building is of pressed 
brick, with stone trimmings and a tiled roof. 
Its interior fitting and finishing are rich and 


| tasteful, and it starts work with 10,000 v, 
| Among the books area large number of vol- 


tion have accepted pians for a new library | 


building, on which work will shortly begin. It | 
| documents relating to the early history of 


is to be a one-story building, 25x40 feet, of 


wood and rough exterior plastering, and will | 


cost about $1200. The library association was 
formed about two years ago, and has been most 
successful in its work. 


umes from Judge Skinner's fine private library, 
and an original set of Kingsborough's ‘* Mexi- 
can antiquities.”” A feature of the library will 
be the collection and preservation of books and 


Manchester and surrounding towns, also of 
Vermont and New England. Arrangements 
will also be made for branches or stations in 
the outlying districts. 
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Matunuck, R. J. Hale Memorial 1. The 
Robert Beverly Hale Memorial Library build- 
ing was dedicated on June 26, the chief address 
being made by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. The 
building, which according to the memorial in 
scription was built ‘‘ by the friends of Robert 
Beverly Hale,” a one-story structure, of 
wood, with a stone foundation. A short flight 
of steps leads toa square piazza, whos 
roof is formed by a continuation of the sloping 
roof of the building. Curved seats are fitted 
to the sides of the piazza, which is finished in 
hard the and some parts 
being painteda rhe massive door 


1s 


! 
sloping 


seats, door, 
irk green. 


wood, 
4 


at the entrance has a large window in the up- 
per half. Small single panes, set one above 
another, form side lights for the hall, which is 
five by eight feet in size. A coat-room at the 


right and store-room at the left open from the 
hall, and are lighted by windows from 
front. Directly opposite the main entrance 
double doors lead into the library, which is 22 
feet square. Opposite the doors an open 
fireplace fitted with brass and irons. The 
woodwork is highly polished oak, and there 
is a Stationary seat against the wall on each 
side of the fireplace. The walls are terra-cotta, 
the ceiling is buff with a pink tone, divided into 
large panelsby the polished oak beams. Shelves 
run around the entire room, broken only by 
chimney, doors, and a bay window onthe west, 
builtof Milford granite and fitted with windows 
composed of diamond-shaped panes set in lead 
On the east side, directly opposite, is a broad 
window, also of diamond-shaped panes, above 
the book-shelves. About 2000books, presented 
by friends, are now in the library. 


t} 
tne 


is 


New York F. C. L. forthe Blind. (2d rpt. — 
March, 1897.) ‘‘ The advancement made dur- 
ing the past year is most gratifying. From 


the small beginning of a library containing but 
6o v. we have between 4090 and soov. In ad- 
lition the association has purchased selections 
of music for the organ, piano, guitar, and vio- 
lin, arranged for the use of the blind. The li- 
brary was formally opened Nov. 9, 1896. The 
books have been eagerly sought, and the de- 
mand forthemis increasing. 200 v. have been 
purchased and 246 have been donated. The 
association has been duly registered by the 
University of the State of New York.” The 
library occupies a room in the parish house of 
St. Agnes’ Church, 121 W. gtst street. It is 
open on Mondays and Thursdays from 2.30 to 
4.30 p.m. 


° 


New York. Harlem L. On July 20 the trus- 
tees decided that on and after September 1 the 
library shall be conducted as a free circulating 


LIBRARY 





library. It was established in 1825, and has 
heretofore charged an annual membership fee 


of $2. 

New York P. L.— Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
foundations. The collection of pamphlets and 
reports, on a very broad scale, is planned by 
Dr. Billings, who has recently issued a circu 
lar, expressingthe desire of the library ‘‘to ob 
tain, maintain, and preserve for the benefit of | 
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ssible 
of allreports and pamphlets relating to associa 


the public as complete a collection as | 
men and women for any purpose, and 
of all those relating to such associa- 
of New York and in 


1 
] 
i 


tions <« 
ly 


espec 
tions in the city and state 


ia 


the United States.” It is explained that this 
willinclude state and municipal documents; and 
also, plans of organization, charters, constitu- 
tions, by-laws and regulations, lists of mem- 
bers and reports, ot corporations, institutions, 
and organizations of all kinds, as, for example, 


of ‘‘artassociations, athletic associations, banks 





uarantee safe deposit and trust companies, 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, 
building associations, cemeteries and cremator- 
ies, educational institutions, colleges, libraries, 


schools, universites, gas and electric lighting 
associations,insurance 
com- 


companies, genealogical 
labor organizations, mining 
organizations and institu- 
religious associations and 
ymmercial and manufact- 
municipal reform associa- 
mutual aid associations, professional 
associations, railroads, scientific and literary 
associations, secret societies, and waterworks. 

‘* All documents published by or relating to 
such iations, including addresses and 
pamphlets of all kinds, will be gladly received 
and carefully preserved. Documents printed 
solely for the information of members of asso- 
and marked ‘Confidential,’ will be 
filed and preserved, but not made accessible to 
the public until the need for secrecy has 
passed away. It is earnestly requested that 
the secretaries of all such 
place the address of this library upon their 
mailing lists.” 


companies, 
panies, charitable 
tions, churc} and 
organiz ubs, « 
uring associations 


tions, 


es 


ations, ¢ 


assoc 


ciations, 


associations will 
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New } State 1. (77th rpt. year ending 
Sept. 30, 1894.) The 1894 report of the New 
York State Library, dated Jan. 2, 1895, has 
recently appeared in official form as a massive 
volume of over 1000 pages. The report proper, 
covering 64 pages, naturally gives datathat has 
previously appeared in the L. J., six pages be- 
ing devoted to an account of the A. L. A 
ferences of 1893 and 1894, of the Publishing 
Section, and of the Association of State Libra- 
rians. This is followed by ‘* Statistics of New 
York libraries for 1894” (L. J. 324), Legis- 
lation bulletin, nos. 4 and 5, giving summaries 
of legislation in 1893 and 1894 (L. J. 223), 
subject index of law additions (L. ]. 20: 327), 
and the catalog of additions to the library from 
1890-1894 noted, in its separate form, else- 
where in this issue. 

In the secretary's report on the University 
of the State of New York for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 18 just issued as Regents’ bulletin 
no. 35, later information concerning the library 
is given. The growth for the year is stated as 
14,328, giving a total, exclusive oftravelling and 
extension libraries, of 190,426; the grand total, 
including 126,638 duplicates, is 337,929. ‘* The 
recall of borrowers’ outstanding permits and 
the reissue of permits only to those who had 
some special claim on the library, or whocould 
give conclusive reason why they should have 
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privileges not accorded to the general public, 
resulted in the circulation of a slightly smaller 
number of volumes than during the preceding 
year. Itis believed that a limited circulation 
makes the library more useful to a greater 
number than aclose restriction of the books to 
reference use, but as the library is primarily 
for reference, it requires constant care to keep 
a just balance between the rights of the two 
classes of readers.” 


Ogden (Utah) P. L. A. On the evening of 
July 10 the association held a public reception 
in its new quarters. It was largely attended, 
and a short address on the history of the libra- 
ry was made by Hon. David Evans. The 
opening of the library under the new conditions 
marks a notable advance in its fortunes. The 
rooms now occupied were formerly used as a 
fire station, and are on the first floor of the city 
hall, in which the library has been located 
since it was opened five years ago. The rooms 
were enlarged and fitted up by the city council, 
and the association spent about $175 on new 
shelving, chairs, and tables, besides receiving 
many gifts of books and money. It is hoped 
that the help of the city council thus secured 
will soon result in a municipal appropriation 
for the support of the library. The recent ac- 
tion to this effect taken by the Salt Lake City 
council is most encouraging to those interested 
in the Ogden library. 


Ohio State L., Columbus. It has been pro- 
posed to remove the library from the capitol 
building to the state university, and the sug- 
gestion will be submitted to the next legislature. 
The change is urged on the ground that it will 
give the library needed room and will relieve 
the present overcrowding at the state house. 


Philadelphia F. L. of Economics. A Free 
Library of Economics and Political Science 
was opened in June at 1315 Filbert street. 
The intentions of the founders are briefly 
stated as (1) to form a free library complete 
in its collection of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals relating to economics and polit- 
ical science ; (2) to arrange for classes and 
courses of lectures to be corducted by some of 
the existing societies in Philadelphia, or inde- 
pendently as may seem better in each case; (3) 
to supply foreign as well as local requests for 
literature by direct sale or by forwarding to 
publishers. This part of the work will be of 
special value in the case of reports of societies 
and pamphlet literature published in other 
countries than the United States ; and (4) to 
develop the scope of the library through corre- 
spondence, and to extend the loan of literature 
beyond Philadelphia as the financial conditions 
warrant. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia and the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science have already co-operated largely in 
the work, and other kindred societies are ex- 
pected to give a helping hand, The library 
will be open on Sundays and in the evening. 
Miss Helen Marot is librarian. 





Port Huron ( Mich.) P. L. (2d rpt.) Added 
2107; total 4349. Issued 31,588; no. borrow- 
ers, 1750. The report covers but 10 months, to 
May 1, forthe library was not opened in its 
new quarters to the public until July, 1896, 
when it started work with municipal support. 
The growth in the use of the library under its 
improved conditions has been most gratify- 
ing. 

Quincy (111.) P. LZ. The librarian’s report 
for the year ending May 31 gives the following 
facts. Added 4371; total 23,183. Issued, home 
use 79,098 (fict. 42,165); ref. use 5093; Sunday 
use 1344; issued on teachers’ cards 549. Visi- 
tors to reading-room 62,117. New registration 
882; total cardholders 5104. 


Redlands (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
July 1, '97.) Added 1053; total 4043. Issued, 
home use 23,776 (fict. 12,373, juv. fict. 3399). 
Attendance in reading-room 17,402. New reg- 
istration 376; total registration 1439. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. Several interesting de- 
velopments of the library’s work have been 
planned for the fall. One of the most impor- 
tant is the establishment of a special school 
collection of books for little children. In ar- 
ranging for this, Mr. Crunden has sent out a 
circular to all public school teachers, in which 
he says: *‘ With a view to supplying the 
means for arousing and satisfying the curiosity 
of little ones beginning to read, it is proposed 
to send to every school in the city a sample lot 
of Mother Goose rhymes and fairy stories for 
examination by principals and teachers in the 
lower grades. Those who first receive the 
books will kindly return them as soon as possi- 
ble, in order that they may be sent to other 
schools. When sending back the books princi- 
pals are requested to indicate — 

‘*1, Whether they would like to have books 
of the kind submitted for use in their lower 
grades. 

‘*2, Which of the books they prefer, or if 
they approve equally of all. 

‘*3. Whether they would prefer assorted 
lots — two or three copies each of 10 or 15 dif- 
ferent books, or sets of, say, 30 copies of the 
same book, to be changed from time to time. 

‘The latter plan would, I think, intensify 
the interest and would, perhaps, make class 
exercises more practicable. The method of 
using the books, however, would, of course, 
be left entirely to the teachers. If they think 
it advisable the children might take the books 
home.” 

It is hoped to have the system, if approved, 
in working order by October. 

It is also proposed to establish delivery sta- 
tions in the power-houses of the various city 
street-car lines. These stations will be in 
charge of one of the employes of the company, 
and two deliveries a week will be made from 
the main library. As the companies will fur- 
nish the rooms and pay the men in charge, the 
plan entails but a trifling expense to the libra- 
ry, and will, it is thought, bring the influence 
of the library to many who will appreciate it 
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but to whom it would be otherwise unobtain- 
able. 


Southport, Ct. Pequot L. (3d rpt.) Added 
3785; total 12,058. Issued, home use 14,62 
(fict. 61 % including juv. fict.; juv. 22%). New 
cards issued 190; total registration 1071. Read 


ing- room attendance 15,984. 

On July 20 the library received an endow- 
ment of $30,000 from Mrs. Elbert B. Monroe, 
its founder. There have been several interest- 
ing exhibits in the reading-room during the 
past yeay. These have been only of such pict- 
ures as could easily be shown on screens, and 
have included posters, the Copley prints of the 
Boston Public Library decorations, Japanese 
wood prints and Japanese colored photographs. 


Sturbridge, Mass. Hyde P. L. The Joshua 
Hyde Public Library, given to Sturbridge by 


the late George D. Hyde, of Boston, was dedi- | 


cated on the afternoon of July 22. The chief 
address was by Prof. George H. Haynes, of 
Worcester, who described the development of 
the local library from its beginning as a school 
district library in 1842. In 18sothe Quinebaug 
Library Association was crganized, and in 
1873 its collection of 500 v. was transferred to 
town control, an appropriation being made for 
its support. It was opened to the public in the 
town hall on July 23, 1873. S. S. Green, of the 
Worcester Public Library, made ashortaddress, 
in which he announced that there was not a town 
in Worcestercounty withouta publiclibrary, and 
that Sturbridge was the 20th townin the county 
to establish its library in a beautiful new build- 
ing. 

The building, which was designed by archi- 
tect Darrow, of Boston, was begun in May, 
1896, and completed last December. It is a 
one-story structure, colonial in style, of cream- 
colored brick, with white marble trimmings. 
Its most striking features are the entrance, 
with its massive white pillars, and the dome. 
To the right and left of the entrance are small 
cloak and toilet rooms, while a few feet fur- 
ther on, and nearly in the centre of the room, 
is the librarian’s desk, which faces the south. 
The interior of the building, with the exception 
of the toilet and cloak rooms, is all one large 
room, whose length and breadth over all are 
approximately those of the entire building, 50 by 
23 feet. The southerly half ofthe room, tothe 
right of the entrance, is for the general public, 
while the division in the rear of the librarian's 
desk serves as the stack-room. Running en 
tirely around this division is a gallery, pro- 
vided with shelving for books, and reached by 
stairs, which rise from near the librarian’s 
desk. Directly opposite the entrance and be- 
neath one end of the gallery is the brick fire- 
place, fitted on one side with a broad seat. 
Running around the public part of the room 
beneath the windows, are beautiful panels of 
oak, while the walls are finished in a brownish 
clouded effect, which fades into a creamy tint 
at the ceiling. The stack half of the room, 
including the gallery, has a shelving capacity 
for 10,000 v. 

The bequest from which the building has 
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been erected was $20,000, of which one-half 
was to be devoted to a building, and the in- 
come of the remainder to be applied to the pur 
chase of books. 


University of the St t. #4 
dept., 3d rpt., 1895.) This report 
ust appeared in a volume of 408 p. with im- 
print date of 1897, is made up of reports of 
various divisions of the extension department 
that have previously appeared, and that, in so 
far as they relate to library matters, have been 
noted in the L. J. Besides the director's brief 
contains the following Extension 
m summer schools (L. }. 21 
ibrary recommended for 
schools (L. }. 21: 523); no. 16, report of Publi 
Libraries Division, 1895 (L. J. 22: 261 
17, devoted wholly toa review of progress in 
extension teaching. 

Utica (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt. year ending 
June 30,'97.) Added 1282, of which 637 were 


140,477 


(Extension 
which has 


report, it 
bulletins : no. 13, « 
356); nos. 14-15, $§001 
r 
2 ): and no. 





gifts; total, 23 144; issued, home use 


(fict. 79%); visitors to ref. dept. 5952 New 
registration 2611; total cards in use, about 
5000. 


‘* Perhaps no department is more appreciated 
and utilized than the children’s corner. Since 
a course of reading for classand home use was 
arranged for the schools with reference to the 
age and grade of the scholar, the number of 
juvenile readers has greatly increased. The 
improvemert resulting from a_ well-selected 
course instead of a promiscucus choice by the 
pupils themselves is very marked. What is 
specially desired by the librarian and the trus- 
tees Is to open a separate reading-room as a 
children’s department and to enlarge the refer- 
ence department. It is now almost impossible 
to find shelf room for the increased number of 
volumes cataloged, to say nothing of keeping 
them in their proper order.” 

Wausau, Wis. A library has recently been 
opened in Wausau, the commoncouncil having 
made an appropriation for its support. 

Westfield, N. Y. Patterson L. The library 
was opened to the public on July 12; it con 
tains 6307 v., and was given to the town by the 
late Miss Hannah Patterson. 


Youngstown (O.) P. L. (Rpt. year ending 
April 30, '97.) Added 1496; total 11,971. Is 
sued, home use 51,232; ref. attendance 1092 
Receipts $4123.15; expenses $2723.33. 

‘* The experiment of furnishing sets of books 
to schools was so satisfactory that we have 
added five more sets of 25 volumes each, and 
four more sets of the supplementary reading. 
We now have 20 sets for home circulation and 
20 sets for class use in schools. These books 
have been in use nearly two years, and but 
two volumes have been lost. The soo books 
lation aggregated 2111 volumes 
to 760 pupils, many of whom would not have 
probably, if they had d 


read a single book, de- 


pended upon coming to the library for it. The 
teachers have used the library more freely than 
inany previous year. 106 teachers have drawn 
1206 volumes, mostly for school work.” 
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Practical Notes. 


Booxk-case. Described in the Oficial Gazette of 
the U.S. Patent Office, Apr. 20, 1897. 79:345. 
1 col. il. 
Quite an ingenious invention, using pulleys, 
ropes, pistons, cylinders, etc. 
Book-surrortT. Described in Oficial Gazette of 
U. S. Patent Office, June 1, 1897. 79: 1385 il. 
** The combination with a book-shelf having 
longitudinal grooves therein, of a book-sup- 
porter made up of a curved strip of wire or 
sheet metal, the arms of which lie parallel to 
one another ani are formed with flanges lying 
at right angles to the main portion thereof 
said flanges being adapted to fit and move 
within the grooves in said shelf, and a plate of 
metal separate from but riveted or otherwise 
secured to said flanges and adapted to slip 
upon the top surface of said shelf.” 


LIBRARY POSTAL-CARDS. The new four years’ 
contract for postal-cards recently made by the 
government includes the issue of a second 
postal-card somewhat smaller than the stand- 
ard size. This is the result of the repeated 
applications of Mr. Melvil Dewey, who has 
long urged the issue of a card that can be in- 
serted, if desired, in a library card catalog or 
index. Mr. Dewey’s argument is that the 
large libraries supply one another with data on 
postal-cards, which are filed to make a card in- 
dex; this makes it necessary to cut a card down 
after its receipt to the uniform index-card di- 
mensions, five by three inches, and slip it into 
its proper place inthe drawer. Thiscutting of 
every card as it comes out of the mail is bur- 
densome, and for some time librarians have 
been desirous of either a change in the size of 
the standard card or the issue of a separate 
card of index size. The department has this 
year agreed to make the trial, and to decide 
whether the change is sufficiently desired to be 
worth making it permanent. It has ordered, 
however, only 200,000,000 cards of the index 
size, against 1,800,000,000 of the standard. 


Librarians. 


Atvorp, Thomas, jr., was on July 12 ap- 
pointed chief of the art department of the Con- 
gressional Library. Mr. Alvord, who is a son 
of Thomas G. Alvord, formerly a member of 
the New York legislature, has been for some 
yerrs the Washington correspondent of the 
New York World. and recently made a trip to 
Cuba for that newspaper. 


Burscu, Daniel F. W., for several years li- 
brarian of the Portland (Ore.) Library Asso- 


ciation, has resigned his position, and intends | 





| 


to enter business with his father in Brooklyn, | 


N.Y. Mr. Bursch isa graduate of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, class of 1892. He 
has been succeeded at the Portland Library by 
D. P. Leach, formerly assistant librarian. 
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Dick1Nson, Joseph R., for 20 years librarian 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, died at his home 
in Delaware, O., on July 24. Mr. Dickinson 
was born on Staten Island in 1829. He went 
to Ohio in 1846, when he entered as a student 
the university with which he was so long con- 
nected. 


Hutcueson, David, for many years Mr. 
Spofford’s principal assistant in the Congres- 
sional Library, wason July 12 appointed super- 
intendent of the reading-room on the new libra- 
ry staff. The appointmentis non political, and 
strictly along the line of direct merit and civil- 
service reform. Mr. Hutcheson in his connec- 
tion with the library has shown executive ca- 
pacity, courtesy, and tact, and he is especially 
fitted for the post assigned to him. The ap- 
pointment has been received with general cor- 
dial approval. 


MERRIMAN, Erle H., assistant in the St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) Public Li»rary, has accepted a sim- 
ilar position in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary. 


PuiLuips, P. Lee, has been appointed chief 
of the department of maps and charts in the 
Congressional Library. Mr. Phillips has been 
in charge of the cartographic collection of the 
library for many years, and is specially fitted for 
the position by his experience and enthusiasm 
in his work. It is largely due to him that the 
maps and charts in the library have been cata- 
loged and made at all available for public use, 
and he has been called the creator of this de- 
partment of the library. 


SOLBERG, Thorvald, was on July 17 appointed 
Register of Copyrights at the Congressional Li- 
brary, a position that nextto the chief assistant 
librarian is the most important on the staff of 
the new library. No better appointment for 
this post could have been made, and the new 
Bureau of Copyrights is fortunate in securing 
thus at the outset the services of a man who is 
probably better fitted than any other to handle 
its work. Mr. Solberg was born of Norwegian 
parents on April 12, 1852, in Manitowoc, Wis. 
He received a common schoo! education, and 
entered the book business at an early age. On 
May I, 1876, he entered the Library of Con- 
gress as cataloger, remaining until May, 1889, 
some eight years of that time being spentin the 
law library. His interest in the work of the 
copyright office led to the preparation of his 
‘** Bibliography of literary property: a catalog 
of books and articles relating to copyright.” 
This was printed in the Pudlishers’ Weekly in 
1885, and reprinted in 1886 in ‘‘ Copyright, its 
law and its literature,” by R. R. Bowker. In 
1887, while in the Library of Congress, Mr. 
Solberg was granted six months’ leave of ab- 
sence to visit the capitalsof Europe and gather 
information regarding the bibliography of for 
eign codes and statutes. This afforded him 
opportunity to perfect his bibliography of copy- 
right by the addition of several hundred titles. 
Becoming interested in the struggle for the 
international copyrightlaw, he prepared a his, 
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tory of the movement and published it as a 
pamphlet, ‘‘International copyright in the 
United States, 1837-86."" In 1888 he served 
as secretary pro tem for the International Copy- 
right Association of the District of Columbia, 
and was elected its corresponding secretary. 
He was active in urging the amendment to the 
Chace bill, and at the request of the joint com- 
mittee of the Authors’ and Publishers’ Copy- 
right League submitted a revised text of that 
bill as it had been passed by the senate on May 
9, 1888, together with a verbal argument in 
support of the amendments proposed. Thes« 
are printed in a pamphlet entitled ‘* Interna- 
tional copyright,” and the text as amended 
was adopted by the committee and printed by 
order of the senate, and became substantially 


the text of the act of 1891. Mr. Solberg has | 
been a member of the council of the Authors’ | 


Copyright League for eight or 10 years. In 
1893 he attended, by invitation of the director 
of the International Copyright Bureau at 
Berne, the Copyright Congress at Barcelona, 
and as a member of the International Literary 
and Artistic Association of Paris, the Copyright 
Conference at Antwerp. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor of copyright articles to Z. 
Droit d' Auteur, the Journal de Droit Inter- 
nationale, several German periodicals, the Wa- 
tion, the PubAshers’ Weekly and the Critic, and 
he has an extensive and valuable private col- 
lection of copyright literature. Mr. Solberg 
has been a member of the A. L. A. since 1886, 
and for some years past has been connected 
with the Boston Book Co. 


Cataloging and Ciassification. 


, 


BROOKLINE (A/ass.) P. L. Catalogue of music, 
corrected to June, 1897. 30 p. nar. D. 
A well-arranged list, covering an excellent 
collection of pianoforte music, chamber music, 
operas, sacred music and songs. Copies may 


be obtained of the librarian at 10 c. each 
HAMILTON (Ontario, Can.)P. L. Catalogue of 
books, July, 1897. r20p. O. 

Title-a-line classed (D. C.) list, including all 
books except English fiction, followed by au- 


thor index. The catalog of English fiction is | 


issued as a supplement of 73 p., titles being 
arranged numerically in order of the numbers 
in the indicator. 

LONDON (Ontario, Can.) P.L. Classcatalogue. 

June 1, 1897. 122 p. O. 

Lists, generally in title-a-line entries, about 
10,000 v. Author lists of adult fiction and juve- 
niles are followed by a D. C. classed list and 
subject index. Anonymous books, instead of 
being entered under the first word of title ap- 
pear only under the word ‘‘ Anonymous,” at the 
head of each alphabet. In fiction and juveniles 
authors’ surnames only are given. There is 
considerable carelessness in proof-reading, and 
some curious errors, asthe inclusion of Ouida’s 
‘* House party” ia the juvenile division, the 
listing of ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme” as by George Will- 
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iam Curtis, and the seriously made entry *‘ Gul- 
liver. Travels. Ihe catalog is printed on 
lemon-colored paper, rather too staring in tin 
to be agreeable. 





The Lower (Jass.) Ciry L. Aulletin for 
June contains reference | 7 on astronomy. 
The MecuANtcs’ INsTITUTE L., Sen Franc 
in its July Aud/etimn has a reference list on 
**Municipal government,” including magazine 

articles as well ast ks 
Peoria (/7/.) P. I New books added from 

January to June, 1897 tp. O. 

The PROVIDENCE (/ An A Sy nm for 
July contains reference list 1 17 on The 
Hawaiian Islands,” special catalog no. 17 being 
i classified lis i pe l in a ] c 
riais rece ed t the rary nd the t il 
quarterly index to referer lists of other | 
Draries 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. Ex 

tension bulletin no. 19, May, 1897 Summer 

schools: report of summer school divison, 

1896. Albany, 1897 I 32-108. O. 10 ¢ 


A descriptive summary of the various sum 
mer schools and conventions meeting in 1&9 
arranged by states, followed by detailed tabu- 
lated statistics of work done in 18096. 

New York state 


‘t 


travelling libraries, nos. 28-32. ca., Tt. 


— Public libraries division 


Nos. 28 and 31 are finding lists of young pe: 
ple’s libraries of 25 v. each; the others list se 


lections of general! literature, so v. each. All 
but no. 32 are annotated 
State Library bulletin, additions 1 
September, 1594. Albany, 1807. 1364 p. O. 
75 C. 
his portly volume contains the additior 


made to the state library from Oct. 1, 1890 
April 1, 1894. It is a D. C. classed list, fe 


lowed by an author list and a full subject in 
dex, and in its accuracy of technical detail ar 
comprehensiveness of scope should 
tremely useful as a guide and model in libra 


ries. 


prove ex 


—— State Library bulletin. Bibliographies n« 


2-4. | ily, 1897. Reading lists on ¢ 

New England; travel in North Americ 

history of the 17th century. Albany, 1 

p- 19 )2. I 

Contains three excellent bibliographies pre 
pared by students of the library school for grad 


r 
uationexaminations, Thereading liston ‘‘Colk 
1) 


| nial New England” is by Minnie Cornewell Wil 





son, class of 1895, and covers p. 19~ 33; ‘* Trave 
in North America" (p. 37-60) isa select bibliog 
raphy, by Charles William Plympton, submit 
ted for graduation in 1891 and revised in r8of 

and the reading list on ‘‘ History of the 17th 
century ” (p. 63-92) is by Grace F. Leonard, of 
the class of 1895 All the lists are annotated 
and show careful and painstaking work. 


i 
] 
















Bibliografp. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. Montgomery, D.H. The 
students’ American history. Bost., Ginn, 
1897. 7+ 523+ 55 p. pors. maps, O. $1.55. 
Useful as a bibliographical guide to the sub- 

ject. Over 2000 works of acknowledged merit 

are cited in the appendix, and there is also a 

six-page classified list of books on American 

history. 

Boas, Frederic. Modern English biography, 
containing many thousand concise memoirs of 
persons who have died since the year 1850. 
v. 2. Truro: For the author, 1897. 888 p. 4°. 
This volume contains the letters I-Q, and it 

is arranged on the same lines as the first vol- 

ume, published in 1892. The index shows that 
the sketches of 41 librarians are contained in 
vol. 2, and it also gives the real names of some 

249 pseudonymous writers. 


CHURCH AND STATE. Johnston, W. Dawson, 
and Jean Browne, eds. The relations be- 
tween church and state, modern, 1547 — 1869. 
Ann Arbor, Sheehan, 1897. 58 p. O. (Eng. 
hist. reprints, no. 2.) 25 c. 

Contains a select four-page bibliography 
with annotations. 

Civit tists. A list of civil lists, for American 
history. [/n American Historical Review, 
v. 2, no. 4, p. 758-766. ] 

The collection is of lists of civil officers only, 
and does not extend to other states than the 
original 13. 

Dickens, Charles. Kitton, F.G. The novels 
of Charles Dickens: a bibliography and 
sketch. N. Y., Armstrong, 1897. 8+245 p., 
por. D. (Book-lovers’ lib.) $1.25; $1.50. 

FLORIDA LAW. Cole, Theodore Lee. Bibliog- 
raphy of the statute law of the southern 
states: Florida [from publications of the 
Southern History Association, July, 1897]. 
Washington, D. C., Statute Law-Book Co., 
1897. p. 211-225. O. 

This series of bibliographies, in which Ala- 
bama and Arkansas have already appeared, 
are paged as in the publications of which they 
are reprints; they do not, as erroneously stated 
(L. J., June, p. 327), continue the pagination of 
one another, 

MAGAZINES. Faxon, F: W. A bibliography of 
ephemeral bibelots, from their first issue to 
June 1, 1897. Boston, Boston Book Co., 
1897. 16 p. T. ( Bulletin of Bibliography 
pamplets, no. 1.) 25 c. 

Reprinted from the June no. of the Boston 
Book Company's Sulletin of Bibliography. 
About 100 of the various ‘‘ fad’ magazines and 
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within the last few years are listed. Most of 
them cate from 1895 or later, and the Cha/p- 
book and the Yellow Book are among the pion- 
eers. The list is an interesting revelation of 
the number and variety of these curious publi- 
cations. 

Wor p's Fair Concressres. Charles C. Bon- 
ney, whose bibliography of publications grow- 
ing out of the proceedings of the World's Fair 
congresses of 1893 was published in the Dia/ of 
Jan. 1, 1896, contributes to the Dial of July 16 
a supplementary list on the subject. It in- 
cludes 23 titles, bringing the total record of 
these publications up to 127. 

INDEXES. 

INDEXLESS BOOKS. Therecord of books pub- 
lished within the past month or so without 
needed indexes comprises ‘‘ The genesis of 
Shakespeare's art,” by E. J. Dunning (Lee & 
Shepard); ‘‘ The dungeons of old Paris,” by 
Tighe Hopkins (Putnam);Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Sam- 
uel Sewall and the world he lived in” (De 
Wolfe); and Walisziewski’s ‘‘ Peter the Great” 
(Appleton), In thecase of the Walisziewski and 
Hopkins books the omission is part‘cularly re- 
grettable, as both abound in references to 
historic places and persons. 


Anonnms and Psendonpms. 


‘* The house of dreams,” recently published 
anonymously by Dodd, Mead & Co., is by W. 
J. Dawson, author of ‘‘ London idylls,” etc. 
(Vide Bockman, Aug., p. 452.) 

‘*Why we punctuate; by a journalist,” pub- 
lished by the Lancet Publishing Co., is by W. 
L. Klein, editor of the Northwestern Lancet, of 
Minneapolis. P. B. W. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. — As the LIBRARY JOURNAI 
has frequent and urgent requests for back num- 
bers of the JouRNAL, where only one or two are 
needed to complete sets or long series of back 
volumes, the publisher will be glad to receive 
from past subscribers or present possessors of 
previous volumes, word as to the particular 
number or numbers, where not more than two 
or three are required for the purpose, which are 
lacking to complete sets or continuous series of 
volumes. Itshould be stated specifically wheth- 
er full sets can be completed or what range of 
volumes can be filled out by such missing num- 
bers. Fresh endeavors will then be made to 
obtain a supply of these missing numbers in the 
order of importance in completing sets or 
long series, and in case a considerable number 
of sets or long series could be completed by the 
reproduction of one, two, or three numbers, the 
publisher will consider the practicability of caus- 





ephemeral publications that have sprung up 





ing such numbers to be reproduced. 
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THE BOSTON BOOK COMPANY, 


(CHARLES C. SOULE, President,) 


1544 BEACON STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


Librarp : 
Department | 


Frederick W. Faxon. 








—_—- oe ™ 


Specialty: Periodical Sets. 


—— Gm 





HE BOSTON BOOK COMPANY does not make a practice of adver- 
tising sets not in stock on the chance of securing orders, but it actu- 

ally does carry a larger stock of periodicals than any other one dealer. More- 
over, conscientious efforts are made to perfect every set before it leaves the 
house, collators being kept steadily at work for that purpose, and the sets are 
not simply “guaranteed” perfect, but they are made perfect before shipment. 


The advantages offered by THE BOSTON BOOK COMPANY are 


t Largest Stock of Sets to Select from, 
Best Worth for Wfoney Expended... 


THE BostoN BooK COMPANY has begun the publication of a 
BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, of which the first number is just off 
the press. This journal is not for sale but will be sent to a select list of 
libraries. Librarians interested in the publication who have not received 


the initial number, are requested to send for a sample copy. 





ADDRESS 


THE BOSTON BOOK COPIPANY, 
15% BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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H. WELTER, * Rue Bonaparte, Paris, 


HAS FUST PUBLISHED: 





Lexique de la Langue de|Collection de Reproductions 


Moliére. 


Comparée avec celle des Ecrivains de son 


temps. {7 les Commentaires de philologt 

istorique et grammaticale, Par Cu. L. Liver. 
Ouvrage couronné par I’ Académie frangaise. 
3 vols., 8°. 45 Francs. 


The publisher reserves the right to raise the price of 


this work to 6o francs 


Dante: Les Plus Anciennes 


Traductions Francaises de 
la Divine Comedie. 


Publiées pour la premids fot fapres les 
manuscrits de Turin, Paris et Vienne. Pré- 
cédées d'une Etude sur les Traductions 
Frangaises du Poéme du Dante. Par C. 


Moret, chancelier de l'Université de Fri- 

bourg (Suisse). 35 Francs. 

tre Partie: 7extes: 1 vol. gr. in-8 de V-623 pages, 
avec 3 planches in-4 (facsimilés paléographiques) et 
les portraits de Dante et de Béatrice 

2¢ Partie: Album de 2: planches (miniatures et textes 
reproduits en héliogravure) 


With the above work, the following will be furnished 
without extra charge, but will not be delivered separately 


Philologischer Kommentar zu 
der Franzos. Ubertragung 
von Dante’s Inferno 


in der Hs. L III 17 der Turiner Universitits- 
bibliothek. Von E. STENGEL, Professor an 
der Universitit zu Greifswald. 


The publisher has acquired a small edition of thi 
a, 7 


following work, published privately by 
the author 


Nachtrage und Berichtigun- 
gen zur Munzkunde der 
Romischen Republik. 

Im Anschluss an Babelon's Verzeichniss der 
Consular-Miinzen, von M. BAHRFELDT. Gr. 


° 


8°. IX-316 Seiten, mit 113 Abbild. im Texte 
u. 13 Taf. m. 632 Fig. 1897. 20 Francs. 


et de Réimpressions 

| , 

D’Ouvrages Rares du XIXe 
** 
Siecle. 

lomes I, II, 111, IV. 4 vols., 8°. 42 Francs 

50 Centimes. 

{. La Tragedie Francaise au X Vie Siecle. 
Par E. Facuet rt vol. in-8° (Facsimilé) 391 
pages. 1o Francs. 

If. Documents inedits pour servira Phis- 
toire litteraire de PP italle depuis le Ville 
siécle jusqu’au XIlle. Avec des recherches sur 
le moyen-ige italien. Par A. F. Ozanam. 1 vol 
in-8° (Facsimilé). VI—418 pages. 12 Francs so 
Centimes. 

Iti. Les Origines Latines du Theatre 
“Soderne. Par E. Du-Méru 1 vol. in-8° 
(Facsimilé), 420 pages. 12 Francs 50 Centimes. 

iV. Precieux et Preciteuses. Caractéres et 
meeurs littéraires du XVIlIe siécle. 1 vol. in-8° 
(Réimpression, 3¢ edition). XXXV-443 pages 
7 Francs so Centimes. 


A New Work by Abbé Rousselot. 
|Principes de Phonétique Ex- 
périmentale. 


1 vol. in-8°, avec beaucoup de figures. 1897. 

Circa. 15 to 20 Francs. 

The first part is now ready for delivery. The price for 
the present is fixed at 15 francs. Should the expense of 
manufacturing render it peseenney to raise the price to 20 
francs, the remaining 5 francs will be charged when the 
concluding part is ready for delivery. 





The following, by the same author, have also been 


published by the undersigned. 


Les Modifications Phoné- 
tiques du Langage. 


Gr. in-8°, de VIII-374 pages av. 116 fig. 

1891. 25 Francs. 

The above is also contained in Nos. 15, 16, 19, 20, and 
21 of the 


Revue des Patois Gallo-Romans, 


of which I am able to offer the whole collection — 5 vols. 
and supplement, 1887-93— for so Francs instead of 105 
Francs, the published price. 


The following is also based upon Rousselot's 
principles . 


Les Parlers Parisiens 


Anthologie phonétique. Par E. Koscuwitz. 
2e édition. In-8°, 186 pages, handsomely 
bound. 1896. 4 Francs 50 Centimes. 





H. WELTER, - = 59 


Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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_" ' 
Nothing too good! 

The economical administration of your library demands 
that you know all there is to be known about our improved 
catalogue cabinets and other up-to-date supplies. 

Our favorite is a single tray, 16 inches long, to be re- 
moved for reference so that each searcher uses one tray at a 
time and leaves the coast clear for others. These are built 
man high upon a stand 15 inches high, giving great capacity 
in small wall and floor space. 

They have the following points of superiority over any 
that have heretofore been offered: Cabinets built of seasoned 
oak throughout. Trays cut low at sides admitting light to 
bottom of cards. Finished inside for use, outside for appear- 
ance. Trays just right in width so that rod can be replaced 
without being necessary to straighten up the cards. Blocks 
run on track so that they cannot upset or push back when 
rod is removed. Blocks, rods, and cards so secured to bot- 
tom of tray that they cannot be spilled out should a tray be 
dropped or upset. Rods are removed with a quarter turn. 
We also make a lock block which holds rod and block so 
that neither can be moved without a key, giving absolute 
security for public use. 

This construction, of course, costs more to manufacture 
than cabinets made with less care, but we are in the market 
to meet every competition on a basis of merit. 

We are glad to get letters of in- 
Nothing too large for our . ° - ‘ 
facilities. quiry concerning our stuff, they in- 


Nothing too small for our dicate an interest in what we are 
careful attention, 





doing to improve library service. 


THE OFFICE & LIBRARY CO., 


xro2 and 104 Fulton Street, - - NEW YORK. 


S. H. BERRY, Manager Dept. of Library Fittings and Supplies. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF :: ::: 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER. 


(LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS.) 
-———— —— 812 Broadway, New York. 
> - ® 


E invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing orders. Our facili- 
ties for supplying books in all languages are unsurpassed. 


Largest Stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at FJobbers’ Rates. 
British Books Imported Duty-Free. 











Our firm offers a// the advantages of foreign agencies as to terms and 
prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from England, Germany, and France. 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the leading languages of 
the world, supplies in a supplement critical notes on books especially valuable for 
Libraries, and has become the purchasing guide for German and French books 
in many Libraries. 

—ae=——-FOREIGN PERIODICALS AT LOWEST RATES 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 
Os for libraries—public, university, college, or school—filled with promptness and the 
greatest care. 

Our stock of miscellaneous books is very large and complete, and our special Ziérary De- 
partment with a corps of trained assistants enables us to give the best attention to the peculiar 
demands of libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of foreign books—those for public libraries 
coming free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books 
which are out of print or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Our prices are very low and we shall be glad to correspond with librarians regarding their 
wants. 

















soouen cower. LA. SOTHERAN & CO., ‘iicoc: 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutians in America. 





With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 





A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books, Specimen Number post free. 





140 Strand, W.C. and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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HIGGINS = 
PHOTO 
—— MOUNTER. 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub- 
stitute for mucilage. Fora hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if H1ccins’ PHoro Mounres 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 














SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


A 3-02, jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 
Rrooklyn, N. W., U.S. A. 





London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


Single Volumes or tn Quantities. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


bibrary BRookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 





Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works 


in forergn languages. 
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LIBRARIES. — 





E solicit correspondence with bookbuyers for private and other LiBRARIES 


and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 


Our topically arranged 


Liprary List (mailed gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


titles. 


THE BAKER 8 TAYLOR C 


5 and 7 East x6th Street, New York. 


WHOLESALE 
BOOKS, 


OF THE 


meen 


nineties aaeniile 


BOSTON, MASS. 


E beg to inform Librarians that we are doing rebinding work of every 
description for public libraries throughout the United States and 


Canada. 
volumes. 
rians regarding their wants. 


Our flexible sewing insures strength, and perfect opening of old 
Our prices are low, and we shall be glad to correspond with Libra- 





| WISH 10 REPEAT, “™*, > 

J have tried in 
vain to secure a missing number or vol- 
ume of a magazine, if your list has come 
back repeatedly, marked ‘O. P.,’ ‘can’t 
find,’ etc , etc., then the time has arrived 
when my services may avail.” 





A. S. CLARK, Bookseller and Newsdealer, 


174 Falton Street, New York. 





Adhesive Parchentat ‘Paget 


For repairing torn leaves 








<R “Mies of Books, Magazines, etc. 
. Circular for the asking. 
GAY ES 
AOne sive “ Your Adhesive Paper is just 
PAPER the thing all librarians n 

It is clean, transparent, strong 
and cheap—in fact it possesses 
D>, Sg all the characteristics of an up- 
AY PAR to-date commodity.”” — Tuos. 
Carter, Sec’y of Centenary 


College Faculty, Jackson, La. 


“It Doesn't Cari, ** 


GAYLORD BROS., - Syracuse, N, Y. 





BOOKS WANTED. 
"Butte Peo. Public ssieene Butte City, Montana 

Art Amateur, Sept., 1893. 
Mining ana Scientific Press, July 28, 1894. 
Public Opinion, Oct. 12, 1893; Nov. 29, "94. 
Library Journal, Jan., 1895. 

Case Library, Cleveland, O. 
Street Railway Fournal, 1889 to date. 
Mason's Pequot War, Sabin’s reprint. 

New Hampshire State Library. 
Historical Magazine, 1st series, v. 8-10. 





"SITUATIONS WANTED. 


I DESIRE to obtain a position for my lady tanionee, 

who has worked with me here in organizing this Li- 
brary for nearly two years, as well as some ten months 
in the same work at Wilmington, Del. She is a graduate 
of the Pratt Institute Library School, class of 1892, and 
is a superior cataloguer and classifier. She is fully com- 
petent to take charge of a library, and has good commen- 
dations from the Vassar, Binghamton, and Scranton li- 
braries. A. W. Tyier, Librarian Blackstone Memorial 
L a Branford, Conn. 





—— 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CALE E of the > Guplinaten putenaion to the Royal Library 
“ Victor Emanuel of Rome. 12,000 volumes. The- 
ology, tay yf History, Sciences, Literature, Arts, 
Curiosities and Bibliographic rarities. The sale will 
take place in Rome at the Galleria Sangiorgi in No- 
vember next. By sending p. o. o. of > wanes to the 
Galleria Sangiorgi, Palazzo Bor a Rome (Italy), 
the catalogue will | 1 be forwarded rchasers of 
books to the amount of not less en 2 ro francs will be re- 
funded the price of the catalogue. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. > 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
THE Book Buy ER, a meeny magacine devoted to books, authors, and liter: ary affairs. 


EM. TEROUEM, : 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 831 Bis 
PARIS. 
French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 


terms. libraries offered en bloc before auction. 
Orders carefuliy executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 


Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm. many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 

Estimates given on application on all orders. | references in almost every city in the United States. 

The “ Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise" mailed free | Correspondenceand trial orders solicited. Small or large 
moathly as well as catalogues of second-hand book-/| shipments every week either direct or through his 
dealers of every locality. | agent in New York. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 





Second,nand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodical 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


HANDBOOKS, ETC. 





TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, 
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LONDON: 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. LEIPZIG: Hospital Str. 10. PARIS: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


is the only importer in America, who employs no Agents, but has his own 
offices at: 

LONDON : 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. 

PARIS: : : - 76 Rue de Rennes. 

LEIPZIG : : - ° - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker and with less trouble 
and work to the Librarian than if the books were ordered from European Agents, 
can easily be seen for the following reasons : 
I. Iam in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 
Il. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 
III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account, 
IV. As shipments are received Weekly: ‘‘Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 
V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate at 
New York from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the expense 
of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

Of all publications, appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogues of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole Libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 
Europe. 

American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
(The list will be changed from time to time.) 

American Naturalist, Vol. 1-25. Philadelphia, ; Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
1868-91. Bound. | Complete Set, 37 Vols. London, 1853-89. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles, I. Series com- Half calf. 
plete. 33 Vols. Paris, 1824-33. Half calf. | Monthly Microscopical Journal. Complete 

Annalles des Sciences naturelles: Zoologie, Set, 33 Vols. London, 1869-92. Half calf. 
Paleontologie. Series II. to VII. complete. | Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie. Complete Set, 89 
109 Vols. Paris, 1834-92. Half morocco. | Vols. Stuttgart, 1830-91. Half calf. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. | Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
Complete Set, 106 Vols. London, 1838-1889. of London. Complete Set, 47 Vols. Lon- 
Half morocco. | don, 1845-91. Half morocco. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great | Transactions of the Geological Society of 
Britain and Ireland. I. and II. Series. 46| London. Complete Set. London, 1811-56. 
Vols. London, 1834-94. Half morocco. | Half calf. 

Jahrbiicher fir National Oekonomie und Sta- | Zeitschrift d. d. Morgenlind. Gesellschaft. 
tistik. Complete Set. 1863-94. Bound. | Complete Set. Leipzig, 1847-89. 


Parties going abroad will find it in their interest to make their headquarters at 
my offices at London, Paris, or Leipzig and make use of the services of my repre- 
sentatives. Books may thus be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent 
to the New York firm, according to special arrangement. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Strect, New York. 


KAY Printina House, 66-66 Centre SraccT, New Yorn. 























